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France 


After the Referendum 


PaRIs 
VEN the French Government did 
EF‘ expect the overwhelming 
majority which the voters gave the 
Constitution of the Fifth Republic 
in the referendum on September 28. 
The provincial prefects, whom Pre- 
mier Charles de Gaulle consulted, 
promised a majority of 65 per cent. 
Cabinet ministers hoped for 70 per 
cent. They got 80. 

The result signified, above all, a 
vote against the practices of the 
Fourth Republic and a vote of con- 
fidence in General de Gaulle. The 
mad system of the Fourth Republic, 
which brought 24 governments in 12 
years could not continue—this feel- 
ing was so widespread that there 
was practically no electoral battle. 
The political parties of the Fourth 
Republic realized that the very fact 
of the referendum cast disrepute on 
the system, the parties and the lead- 
ers of the postwar decade, and so 
even those who campaigned against 
the Constitution did so timidly. The 
Yes men had the field to themselves, 
with the Government unabashedly 
using every means at its disposal. 

The public itself was quiet; there 
was interest but no excitement, an 
atmosphere which reminded me of 
campaigns in the Low Countries and 
Scandinavia. The great majority 
voted for rest, calm and order, ex- 
pressing their desire to work, make 
money and spend it without diff- 
culties. In many ways, de Gaulle’s 
victory resembles those of Konrad 
Adenauer in West Germany, re- 
flecting the urge for middle-class 


Victory for de Gaulle's Constit utiogadop 
ushers in the Fifth Republi 


By Sal Tas 


stability. This is normal and healthy. 
The French economy is developing 
fast and in many key sectors is out- 
stripping its continental neighbors; 
the people have now expressed the 
wish for a political system com- 
mensurate with its economic modern- 
ization. This point was stressed by 
de Gaulle again and again, and the 
French people — particularly the 
young — reacted favorably to it. 
All the dangers in the new Constitu- 
tion remain; but everyone now feels 
that, under the impact of the referen- 
dum, it will not be difficult to develop 
interpretations of that charter that 
will soften its more dangerous 
points. 

Of course, the referendum was a 
tremendous defeat for the Com- 
munist party. In January 1956, the 
Communists got 5,456,000 votes; 
allied left-wing groups got an ad- 
ditional 600,000. All these cam- 
paigned against the Constitution. In 
addition, a minority of the Radicals 
followed Pierre Mendés-France and 
a minority of the Socialists followed 
Eduard Depreux and Albert Gazier 
in urging a No vote. Finally, the 
number of stay-at-homes was halved 
in this poll as compared with 1956 
—which means that the number of 
substantially greater. 
Nevertheless, the total No vote was 
only 4,624,000. Not all of them 
were Communists — far from it. 
What this means is that the Com- 
munists have lost at least a million 
votes since 1956, or nearly a fourth 
of their old strength. 

Not all of these are lost to the CP 


voters was 


forever; many will certainly vot 
Communist again when the first Ne 


tional Assembly of the Fifth Repub} 


lic is elected at the end of November 





The solid bloc of Yes voters will have 
fallen apart, many of the old partie 
will return—and look ugly enougl 
to drive traditional Communist vote: 
back to the Communist fold. Never 
theless, the shift of a million or mor 
Communist votes into the Ye 
column shows that the party is 3 
electoral machine, but not a re 
fighting power 
strength. 
Minister of Information Jacque 
Soustelle has repeatedly said that 
Government would take measure 
against the Communist party, but d 
Gaulle himself till now has sai 
nothing of the kind. The measure 
the Government might take woult 
clearly depend on the strength the 
Communists show after the Novem 
ber elections. The Government is no 
framing an electoral law, and i 
probable features — a majority sy 
tem with run-offs, instead of propor 
tional representation—will doubtles 
cut down the strength of the Com 
munist group in Parliament. Should 
a serious weakening thus take place 
other measures would be superfluous 
The referendum results also hu 
the minority that left the Socialis 
party after its last Congress to form 
the so-called Autonomous Socialis 
party. The major argument of this 
minority, led by Depreux and Gaziety 
was that the working class woul 
not accept the Constitution and 
would blame the Socialists if it wet 
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of corresponding) 







adopted. It would be dangerous, 
they argued, if the opposition to the 
p ubli Constitution crystalized around the 
Communists; there must be another 
opposition group that can bring to- 
gether non-Communist opponents of 
the Constitution. 

Well, a crystalization did take 
} place—not around the Communists 


tutio 


or the minority Socialists but around 
the Constitution and the majority 
Socialists led by Guy Mollet. To be 


sure, the majority of No voters came 


Central Africa. (He conceived the 
so-called “framework law” of 1957 
which inaugurated internal autonomy 
in the Central African territcries.) 
Defferre’s decision to support the 
Constitution swayed the majority to 
Mollet at the Socialist Congress. This 
enabled Defferre to introduce a 
resolution in which the Socialist 
party urged quick negotiations for 
peace in Algeria—the most positive 
move at the Congress. Had all the 
oppositionists in the party stood with 









from the working class. But, on the _—_Defferre instead of bolting, his posi- 
ly vot(iother hand, a bigger group of work- tion would have been stronger, and 
irst NeVers than ever before dissasociated so would the Socialist position in 
Repub§ itself from the traditional ultra-Left — the Fifth Republic. 

vemberf and voted with the rest of the In Algeria, 97 per cent of those 
country. This confirms what I have —_ who voted supported the Constitution, MOLLET: NEW CRYSTALIZATION 
















rill havg 
partieg written here on previous occasions: | which sounds like an Iron Curtain 
enoug™The French proletariat is slowly result until one recalls that the In the more mountainous regions, as 






st voter developing into a modern proletariat, Algerian rebel FLN urged absten- well as those where the FLN is still 
Neverfand the normal condition of a West- tion. In other words, there was no fighting (around Constantine and 
em proletariat is middle class. point to voting No; it was easier Setif), no more than 50 per cent 
ie Ye™ The one Socialist opposition leader § and safer for anti-French Moslems voted. But in the rest of Algeria, 
y is amwhose position has improved is to stay home. The significant figure, participation mounted to 80 and 
a reagGaston Defferre, the Mayor of _ thus, is how many Algerians voted even 90 per cent. 

Marseilles and former Minister for at all: 80 per cent of those eligible. This represents not an electoral 
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but a military success. In his order 
of the day Algeria’s General Raoul 
Salan thanked the Army for its work: 
“You have,” he said, “changed your 
dispositions in the shortest possible 
time for a new battle, a battle in 
surface of heretofore unknown di- 


mensions.” In the eyes of the Army,; 


then, the referendum in Algeria was 
a battle—which it won. The’ FLN was 
unable to prevent an impressive ma- 
jority of adult Moslems from going 
to the polls. 

This does not mean that all the 
Yes-voting Moslems voted for “in- 
tegration.” Many of them had a 
simple faith in de Gaulle. They have 
certainly been affected by the new 
currents of nationalism, and desire 
some form of internal 

Although the FLN is 


sti, far from powerless, it does not 


at least 
autonomy. 


represent the entire Moslem popula- 
tion. There is clearly a large group 
with more moderate aims and desire 
for less violent progress to self-rule. 
De Gaulle obviously hopes to stimu- 
late the crystalization of this mod- 
erate opinion among the Moslems, 
thus leading to the creation of a 
group with which he can negotiate. 
His 
of an ambitious five-year plan of 
economic and cultural development 
—and, more important, his declara- 
tion that two-thirds of Algeria’s 
delegation to the next National As- 
sembly must be Moslems—is in line 
with this hope. However, one may 
still doubt that the Army will permit 
such evolution; it 


announcement in Constantine 


considers the 
referendum as a vote for “integra- 
tion.” De Gaulle is not, by any 
means, at the end of his troubles. 
The referendum was a triumph for 
France in Central Africa. The lead- 
ers of two countries, Guinea and 
Niger, declared that they wished to 
disassociate themselves from France. 
But in Niger the population nonethe- 
less provided a big majority for the 
Constitution. In Guinea, 97 per cent 
did follow their leader, Sekou Touré, 
who urged immediate and full in- 
dependence. The French Govern- 
thereupon announced _ that 


ment 


France would stop all technical and 
financial aid, and that French public 
officials would be withdrawn from 
the country. Sekou Touré, however, 
has said that he does not want to 
break completely with France, but 
wishes to associate on a new basis. 

Guinea is a potentially rich coun- 
try, in which French businessmen 
have invested a lot of money. It is, 
of course, in the French political in- 
terest to make an example of Guinea, 
to prevent the African 
ritories from taking the same road. 
But it will be very difficult to do 


so. There is a sense of solidarity 


other ter- 


among the Central African peoples, 
and even those who have voted for 
the Constitution cannot heip but 
sympathize with the country that has 
taken the risk of complete inde- 
pendence. France must avoid a crisis 
that would force the other African 
peoples to make a choice between 
the quarreling parties. Moreover, the 
French businessmen’ who have _in- 
vested in Guinea and are unable to 
withdraw their money will certainly 
exert pressure in Paris for a modus 
vivendi. Guinea has already indi- 
cated a desire to remain in the franc 
zone, so there is a possibility for 
compromise. 

Until the new Assembly is elected, 


the de Gaulle Government will be al- 


most completely free from internal 





FLN'S ABBAS: FIGHT GOES ON 









controls. The key problem it still 
faces—the key problem of France 
1955—is Algeria. Will de 
Gaulle now be able to follow a more 


since 


progressive line? There are many 
signs that he wishes to do so, but 
it will not be easy for him to get the 
Army to accept it. As for the FLN, 
which has now formed a Provisional 
Government headed by Ferhat Ab. 
bas. it will certainly continue its 
terrorism and small-scale warfare. 
But the Algerian Moslems at large 
are interested in peace above all; the 
man who brings it will have their 
support. The metropolitan French 
are in a somewhat similar position. 
From all points of the political com- 
pass, they joined to give de Gaulle a 
tremendous vote. What they have in 
common is a desire for normaliza- 
tion—for prosperity in peace. This 
means that they want the Army put 
in its place. De Gaulle thus will have 
to choose between the wishes of the 
Algerian Army and the contrary 
wishes of metropolitan France. 

In a decade of seclusion, de Gaulle 
managed to develop a political charm 
and ability to maneuver worthy of 
the adroitest tacticians of the Fourth 
Republic. His 
visitors have all come home with the 
conviction that the General agrees 
with them. He probably has no 


emotional ties to any particular view 


most controversial 


point, and is therefore free both to 
share the enthusiasms of his visitors 
and to disassociate himself from 
them immediately afterward. It is 
obvious that de Gaulle is more broad- 
minded than the average “Gaullist,” 
but to pursue a broadminded policy 
he must push the Army in his direc- 
tion. It has not yet been established 
that he has the taste, or will have 
the energy, to do so. If he does, he 
will certainly be supported by the 
overwhelming majority of the metro 
politan French. But that majority 
will unite to act only on his com- 
mand; it seems incapable of oF 
ganizing any pressure of its own 
More than the pressures of Freneh 
groups and parties, events will shape 
the future of France. 
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Economic prosperity could make the Nationalist-held island a beacon to dissidents 


among the hard-pressed Chinese on the mainland 


THE FUTURE OF 
FORMOSA 


By Sol Sanders 


TAIPEH 

ORMOSA presents a mass of con- 
givtiicn as Nationalist China 
faces its greatest test since Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces were expelled from 
the mainland by the Communists in 
1949, 

Across the Straits, only 200 miles 
from this capital, a full-fledged war 
is in progress. I can personally attest, 
after a three-day visit to Quemoy, 
that it is war. Communist artillery, 
only four miles away in some in- 
stances, is pouring every piece of 
outdated shrapnel and_ shells the 
Russians and Chinese Communists 
have onto the 50-square miles of 
the island. The intensity of the shell- 
fire matches anything seen in the 
Korean War or World War II. 

But in Taipeh, the atmosphere is 
calm and relatively peaceful. The 
streets are filled with men in uniform, 
hotel lobbies abound in newspaper 
correspondents, sometimes in mili- 
tary dress, on their way to and from 
the offshore islands. The bulk of the 
city’s 800,000 people seem to be 
taking the whole crisis in their 
stride; there’s been no run on stores, 
no tremendous increase in the black- 
market rate of the Chinese dollar— 
always the forerunners of crisis on 
the mainland during the 1945-49 
civil war. 

This 


ee 


strange contrast extends 





SOL SANDERS, a frequent contributor, 
's currently on Formosa as Far East 
correspondent for Business Week. 
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throughout the Formosan scene. At 
a time when the Nationalists’ very 
existence may be threatened, the local 
economy is booming as never before. 
In spite of the fantastic drain which 


the armed conflict makes on _ the 


island’s resources (at least 75 per 





CHIANG KAI-SHEK: TIGHT RULE 


cent of the national budget is going 
directly activities ) 
economic development moves for- 
ward—thanks to some extent to a 
U. S. non-military aid program that 
has totaled some $800 million. 

But the real source of Formosa’s 
dynamism is the ambition and drive 
of the Chinese—not only the two 
million refugees from the mainland 
(who include the best 
managerial and technical talent China 


into military 


some of 





ever had), but also the eight million 
native Formosans. The gross na- 
tional product is probably about 16 
per cent above 1950, and living 
standards here are probably higher 
than in any other country in Asia 
except Japan. 

An important factor in this devel- 
opment is the groundwork which the 
Japanese laid during the half-century 
they occupied Formosa, from 1895 
to the end of World War II. As in 
Manchuria, where the Chinese Com- 
munists are now reaping the benefits 
of Japanese investments in heavy 
industry, the Chinese Nationalists 
have built on Japanese plans to turn 
Formosa into a minor industrial base 
for their program of expansion into 
Southeast Asia. 

Formosa’s prosperity is a more 
critical factor in the current political 
fracas than has been reckoned in 
the West. Its sugar, rice, aluminum 
and machinery production would be 
a great help to the Chinese Com- 
munists’ hard-driven Second Five 
Year Plan. 

But more than that, Peking must 
reckon with the nightmarish possi- 
bility that somehow the situation in 
the Straits will be stabilized. Should 
that happen, Peking might well face 
a relatively free, relatively prosper- 
ous Chinese state offering an alter- 
native to totalitarianism built on 
traditional Chinese values. 

To be sure, Formosa has only 11 
million people (though population 
is galloping forward at the fantastic 





rate of 4.5 per cent annually). Its 
economic prosperity is to some ex- 
tent synthetic, backed by U. S. 
capital and a war economy into 
which the U. S. pours some $100 
million a year for military expendi- 
tures alone. Arable land is about 
exhausted, and there already is a 
suspicion among Chinese and Ameri- 
can economists who have studied the 





CHIANG CHING-KUO: FAST ACTION 


island that investment is not keeping 
up with the population growth and 
the demand for rising living stand- 
ards. Yet the signs of growth and 
progress are everywhere apparent. 
Taipeh is hardly to be recognized 
by someone who has not been here 
in five years. 

Politically, too, there has been 
development. The Kuomintang is still 
very much in command. In fact, 
President Chiang Kai-shek is proba- 
bly more the absolute arbiter of what 
the Nationalists do than he has been 
since the fall of Nanking in 1949. 
The press is muzzled by a new press 
law enacted this spring. Individuals 
are obviously reluctant to talk about 
political subjects. And to get some- 
thing important done quickly, people 
who know go directly to Chiang 
Ching-Kuo, the Generalissimo’s son. 

Nevertheless, voices of reason are 
being heard more and more on 
Formosa. A Chinese Air Force pilot 


tells you that it is ridiculous to fight 
for the offshore islands, which are 
almost impossible to defend. A young 
Chingchow-born newspaperman tells 
you he realizes that the road back 
to the mainland lies either through 
World War III or through a break- 
down of the Communist order on the 
mainland—thus, a long-term develop- 
ment program on Formosa must be 
the Nationalists’ program. An anti- 
Kuomintang politician tells you that 
he realizes the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is probably still discredited in 
the eyes of students and intellectuals 
on the mainland, but that one day 
they will have to turn to Formosa 
as the only hope for China. 

All of this belies the picture of a 
Nationalist China ready and anxious 
to start a third world war, of U. S. 
policy placed in the hands of Chiang 
Kai-shek. I believe the reason a 
more realistic picture has not reached 
Western Europe and Washington is 
the terrible albatross that has dogged 
China policy in U. S. circles: It is 
still difficult among informed Ameri- 
can newspapermen and diplomats to 
visualize anything between the pre- 
1949 picture of a corrupt, ineffectual 
Nationalist regime, and the “me-too” 
image of professional Nationalist 
supporters who are prepared to be- 
lieve the most outrageous dribble 
handed out by Taipeh’s propagan- 
dists. (Example: If Chiang invades 
the mainland, the 600 million 
Chinese will rise as one man and 
throw out the Communists. They 
might—but can U. S. policy really 
be made on that kind of premise? ) 

At this writing, it seems likely 
that the present crisis in the Straits 
will be resolved in such a way as 
to avoid the issue for both sides. 
Neither the Chinese Communists nor 
the U. S. will risk World War III. 
If Washington is given a reprieve, 
a chance to make policy on China 
again, rather than let it drift, it 
should be grabbed with both hands. 
That policy, it seems to me, should 
consist of two elements: 

1. A political and economic pro- 
gram to strengthen the Nationalist 





Government. U. S. pressure must be 
applied—firmly—to force the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime toward create 
democratization. Among other things, 
the problem of the Formosans mug 
be resolved. While it may be true, 
as the Nationalists contend, that 
Formosa is a province of the 
Chinese Government that fled the 
mainland, and that the Formosans 


are represented in provincial gover. | 


ment, the fact remains that no im. 
portant Formosans hold positions of 
power in the Government despite 
their overwhelming numbers on the 
island. The Nationalists must accept 
the gamble that the Formosans might 
not fight so diligently as the main. 
land refugees for a return to Nan 
king. But, in the long-term haul that 
lies ahead, the Formosans must be 
brought into the effort to build a 
China-in-exile. Whatever the For 
mosans’ antagonisms (based on past 
experiences) toward the mainland. 
ers, the logic of their present situa: 
tion makes it inevitable that they 
will throw their weight to an anti- 
Communist government. An in 
formed Formosan peasant, for ex- 
ample, can hardly want to substitute 
the Communists’ “communes” for the 
Nationalists’ very effective land re- 
form; nor can the Formosan busi- 
ness community—which controls the 
majority of the island’s economy— 
really consider absorption into 4 
Communist economy. 

At the same time, the U. S. must 
revamp the military strategy that 
aims to protect Nationalist China 
and our own interests from fur 
ther Chinese Communist aggression. 
There is reason to hope that the 
quick American response to the 
threat to the offshore islands has 
called a Chinese Communist bluff 
If we now get another period of 1 
prieve, we must take this opportunily 
to bolster our position. Whatever 
purpose the offshores serve as watch- 
posts, propaganda stations, etc., is 
dissipated by their utter indefenst 
bility. They ‘call for a vast expendi 
ture by the Chinese Nationalists that 
might better go into tactical weapons 
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into their air force, or other de- 
fensive facilities for Formosa itself. 
To get the Nationalists off the hook, 
Washington will have to come up 
with decisive new commitments. 
These need not be military. We 
can and should redouble our efforts 
to bolster Formosa’s economy. The 
Chinese on the island have shown 
how well they have profited by our 
investment. Furthermore, a rapidly 
developing Formosa will fit into the 
whole pattern of U. S._ politico- 
economic strategy in East Asia: The 
ties of the Nationalists with the 
overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia 
have withstood the most determined 
efforts of the Chinese Communists. 
as witness the campaign of the In- 
donesian Government against pro- 
Kuomintang Chinese during the last 
two weeks. The fact that there are 
still pro-Nationalist Chinese in In- 
donesia after eight years of Jakarta’s 


recognition of Peking, with its 
attendant blackmail, threats and 
corruption, is nothing short of 


miraculous. Formosa also plays an 
important role in Japanese trade. It 
is an important supplier of raw ma- 
terials and food for Japan and could 


become an increasingly profitable 
market. 

2. A more realistic attitude toward 
Peking. Recognition of the fact that 
the Chinese Communist state is the 
most important force in Asia today, 
that we face the prospect of a steadily 
growing Communist imperial power 
on the mainland, is something we 
must live with. Unless we are pre- 
pared to blast Peking (and perhaps 
ourselves) into the blue, we have no 
alternative but to deal with the 
Chinese Communists on such ques- 
tions as disarmament and atomic 
inspection. Sooner or later, that 
would seem to bring up the question 
of United Nations admission. In- 
stead of blindly leading a losing 
battle against Peking’s admission to 
the UN, can we not bargain with 
the Chinese Communists and our 
friends in Western Europe and Asia 
for a solution which admits them 
on our conditions? For example, the 
question of the veto, China’s seat 
in the Security Council, the recogni- 
tion of India as a great power, are 
all bound up together—and offer 
elbow-room for negotiations. To get 
out of the present impasse which is 


leading to estrangement from even 
cur closest allies, we must take the 
initiative in finding a solution. 

In truth, the most frightening of 
all aspects of our present “China 
policy” is the know-nothing way in 
which it is being allowed to drift. 
Although various university groups 
are attempting to study what is hap- 
pening in Communist China, my own 
observations lead me to believe that 
our embassies in the Far East are 
avoiding a hot potato. Our intel- 
ligence on what is happening inside 
the potentially greatest power in 
Asia is largely based on a_ few 
bright but impossibly overworked 
young men in the few outposts where 
anything at all is going on. They 
get little thanks for what they do, and 
little interest is expressed from above 
in their information or analysis. 
While it may be theoretically pos- 
sible to have the kind of negative 
policy which we now maintain on 
China and yet have expert intelli- 
gence, it seems more likely that the 
wishful thinking that permeates 
policy-making in Washington and 
Taipeh has swamped what should be 
objective reporting on the mainland. 
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Sex orgies and plagiarism cited in downfall of two leading Communist ideolo gists 





but adherence to Malenkov was the real reason for dismissal 


TWO SOVIET SCANDALS 


ECENT REVELATIONS about two 
ec Soviet ideologists, 
Professor G. F. Alexandrov and M. 
A. Leonov, throw a vivid light on 
the morals of the 
ruling class. 

This article is based on a letter 
from an individual who read the 
decrees issued by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist party, 
which investigated the two men. 
The decrees, published in a special 
brochure, were distributed not only 
to local Party organizations (a nor- 
mal practice) but also in Moscow 
among writers, scientists, artists and 
other cultural figures, both Com- 
munists and non-Party members (a 
rather unusual procedure). There 
has not, however, been any mention 
of the affair in the Soviet press. 

Leonov and Alexandrov were ad- 
herents of ex-Premier Georgi Malen- 
kov, who before his fall enjoyed 
increasing popularity among the top 
strata of the Soviet intelligentsia. 
The news of the orgies which 
Alexandrov had been conducting for 
years was given the widest possible 
circulation among the intelligentsia, 


Soviet Union’s 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


as a move in Nikita’s Khrushchev’s 
fight against Malenkov. 

Though Alexandrov was “un- 
masked” in February 1955, the kind 
of life for which he was condemned 
was one he had been leading openly 
for nearly two decades. The Central 
Committee 
having 


him of 
drawn his 
subordinates 
orgies he was staging; very vften, 
these people held high positions in 
the Communist Party and Soviet 
Government. It appears that Stalin 
was one of them. 

Alexandrov was the wartime head 
of the Party Central Committee’s 
agit-prop section, director of the 
Institute of Philosophy of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, and Minister 
of Culture in the Malenkov Govern- 
ment. He started his career in the 
early 1930s as a young philosophy 
professor at the Moscow Institute of 
Philosophy, Literature and History. 
According to some of his former 
students, he was known not only for 
his ability as a teacher but also for 
a certain independence of judgment. 
To be sure, he was very cautious. But, 


decree accuses 
systematically 


friends and into the 





Boris I. Nicolaevsky (cut at right), a frequent con- 
tributor to THe New Leaver, is a leading Russian 
Social Democrat and a former official of the 
Moscow Archives of the Russian Revolution. He is 
the author of a biography of Azeff: The Spy and 
co-author of Karl Marx: Man and Fighter and 
Forced Labor in Soviet Russia. He annotated the 
first complete English text of Soviet Party Secre- 
tary Nikita Khrushchev’s famous “secret” report to 
the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist 
party which was published as a special section in 
Tue New Leaver of July 16, 1956 under the title 


“The Crimes of the Stalin Era.” 








former students, his 
the impression that, 
stating everything in 


according to 
lectures gave 
while he was 
the approved manner, he himself 
was well aware of the shallowness 
of the clichés he was repeating. 
In the fall of 1938, Alexandroy 
started working in the Central Com- 
mittee apparatus, and helped or 
ganize the September “instructional 
conference” which held to 
familiarize regional Party officials 
with Stalin’s just-published Shor! 
Course in the History of the Soviet 
Communist Party. The chief or 
ganizer of the conference was Malen: 
kov, who at that time not only 
directed the Party 
was Stalin’s private _ secretary. 
Alexandrov, as Malenkov’s clos 
aide, was responsible for the scien 


was 


cadres _ but 


tific part of the conference. 

The conference was held with greal 
pomp and ceremony. The provincial 
Party secretaries and agit-prop di 
rectors were received in grand style, 
heard well-prepared “instructional’ 
reports on the most important sec: 
tions of the Short Course, and even 
had an intimate chat with Stalin, who 
played the role of a benevolent pater 
familias. Malenkov hailed them as 
“the bosses of the Party” and assured 
them that the terrible purge was 
over and a new era was beginning. 
The chief purger, Nikolai Yezhor, 
was still around, to be sure, but 
Lavrenti Beria, his deputy, already 
headed the Chief Administration for 
State Security and was preparing it" 
criminatory material against Yezhov 
and his close aides. The conferenté 
was a great success and Stalin wa 
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very pleased—particularly with the 
speakers, whom Alexandrov had 
skilfully selected and even more 
skilfully instructed. 

From that time on, the young 
professor Alexandrov 
rose rapidly in the Party hierarchy. 
In May 1939, he was listed as a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Party theoretical journal Bolshevik, 
and on September 1 he was the chief 
rapporteur at an all-Union con- 
ference of Party propagandists con- 
vened to explain the just-concluded 
Stalin-Hitler Pact. 

Alexandrov’s report elaborated on 
Molotov’s statement before the Su- 
preme Soviet hailing the “brilliant 
foresight” of Stalin, but he raised 
this praise of Stalin to the level of 
philosophy. He asserted that a correct 
understanding and intelligent appli- 
cation of the “Marxist-Leninist 
method” made scientific prediction 
of future events possible and thus 
guaranteed the success of the policy. 
Stalin appears to have been pleased 
with this, and Alexandrov’s report 
was brought out in a large printing 
4A-page brochure entitled 
Marxism-Leninism on Scientific Pre- 
diction. 


as a 


The report also won Alexandrov 
an enemy in the person of Andrei 
Zhdanov, who had emerged at the 
18th Party Congress the previous 
Spring as guardian of the ideological 
correctness of the Party line, but 
had been side-tracked here in favor 
of the newcomer Alexandrov. Stalin’s 
choice had been governed not only 
by the struggle which Malenkov was 
then initiating against Zhdanov, but 
also by differences on foreign policy 
which were developing between the 
two. The differences between Stalin 
and Zhdanov on foreign policy were 
so substantial that Alexandrov’s 
Promotion to head of the Central 
Committee’s agit-prop section was 
inevitable. He held this post until 
the fall of 1947, 

During the winter of 1939-40, 





Alexandrov was a consistent defender 
of the Stalin-Hitler Pact. But that 
didn’t prevent him from reversing 
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his course in June 1941, when 
Hitler’s tanks turned east. He became 
the leader of the group within the 
regime that considered it expedient 
io clothe its policy in vividly na- 
tionalistic and patriotic colors. From 
the very first days of the war, his 
articles in Pravda keynoted this 
tendency, which soon became the 
dominant one in Soviet journalism. 

Alexandrov headed the agit-prop 
section for almost seven years— 
longer than anyone else in Soviet 
history. The fact that he soon be- 
came a member of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences and the de 
facto head of the Institute of 
Philosophy enhanced his influence. 

Alexandrov’s position was threat- 
ened when Zhdanov 
Moscow shortly before the end of 
the war and launched a bitter attack 
on him and Malenkov. During this 
period, the extent of Alexandrov’s 
personal support from Stalin became 


returned to 


apparent. Zhdanov was _ obviously 
hacked by a majority in the Polit- 
buro on the issues. He publicly re- 
pudiated Ilya Ehrenburg, who was 
the extreme exponent of the national- 
ist, patriotic line (particularly in con- 
ducting bitter anti-German propa- 
ganda): he had Malenkov tempo- 
rarily removed from the Central 
Committee Secretariat; and he put 
through resolutions in the Central 
Committee condemning the line 
which the magazine Zvezda and 
other publications had adopted with 
Alexandrov’s blessing. Yet, Alexan- 
drov himself retained his post. 
Zhdanov then launched an attack 
on Alexandrov as a_ philosopher, 
with particular attention to the 
three-volume History of Philosophy 
of which Alexandrov had been the 
editor-in-chief and principal author 
and for which he had recently re- 
ceived a Stalin Prize. A major 
“philosophical discussion” was or- 
ganized, for which Zhdanov set the 
tone. Alexandrov was accused of a 
number of deviations—chief of 
which, according to a Central Com- 
mittee resolution of August 25, 1947, 
was the theory that Marxism had 





ALEXANDROV: ORGIES ORGANIZED 


evolved out of the philosophical con- 
cepts of the pre-Marxist era. Only 
after the Central Committee had 
adopted this resolution and Alexan- 
drov’s Stalin Prize had been taken 
away from him did Stalin agree to 
his removal from the agit-prop sec- 
tion. Yet, Alexandrov retained all 
his other posts, including that of di- 
rector of the Institute of Philosophy. 
He remained in the latter position 
right up to Stalin’s death. 

Stalin’s attachment to Alexandrov 
was so uncharacteristically persistent 
that the reasons for it must be sought 
in realms outside the purely phil- 
osophical. Several Soviet wartime 
émigrés had mentioned Alexandrov 
as a participant in the wild orgies 
to which Stalin appears to have been 
addicted in the last years of his life, 
but it was difficult to verify these 
accounts. The February 1955 decree 
seems to lend them substance. It is 
now clear that the orgies were 
actually staged by leading Soviet 
figures and that Alexandrov was the 
man who organized them. Stalin’s 
name is not mentioned in the decree, 
but then it is generally very reticent 
about the identity of the participants 
in these bacchanals; moreover, the 





decree was issued before the start 
of the public revelations about Stalin. 
If one assumes that Stalin was in- 
volved, all the dark spots in Alex- 
androv’s past history are immedi- 
ately cleared up: Stalin’s curious 
support of him against Zhdanov and 
the strange immunity granted to his 
orgies. 

The Central Committee decree 
describes the participants in Alex- 
androv’s orgies as young movie 
actresses, ballerinas, young girls 
from theatrical schools, and even 
female Komsomols and Party mem- 
bers. The orgies were held each 
week for a number of years at 
Alexandrov’s suburban dacha. The 
subsequent investigation, during 
which a good many of the partici- 
pants —- including some minors — 
were questioned, revealed a pattern 
of brutal coercion: Those who had 
agreed to take part had risen quickly 
in their professions; those who had 
refused had been persecuted, ex- 
pelled from their schools, etc. 

A particularly scandalous situa- 
tion was uncovered at Sverdlovsk, 
where Alexandrov had organized 
orgies during so-called “inspection 
trips” to the local schools. One of 
those involved was the Komsomol 
secretary at an institution connected 
with the motion-picture industry. 
The Central Committee decree severe- 
ly criticized her, and a_ formal 
reprimand was entered on her Party 
card. However, she filed a protest, 
demanded a detailed examination of 
her case, and finally had _ the 
reprimand withdrawn, even though 
she did not deny that she had at- 
tended Alexandrov’s “parties.” 

An interesting detail in the decree 
throws considerable light on Alex- 
androv’s character. At his dacha 
he had a large library, one part of 
which contained thick, expensively 
bound filing cases which bore gold- 
lettered inscriptions such as “Marx,” 
“Lenin,” etc. It turned out that the 
filing cases actually contained a 
huge collection of pornographic 
photographs and drawings. Alex- 
androv could have found no more 


graphic way to mock the ideas that 
he expounded in public. It is also 
instructive to note that in recent 
years Alexandrov had made a special- 
ty of the problem of “Communist 
morality,” on which he had written 
a number of articles and had said 
he was working on a book. 

Professor M. A. Leonov is a man 
of much lesser caliber. As a young 
professor who specialized in “dialecti- 
cal materialism,” Leonov had _lec- 
tured before the war at Moscow 
University and the Central Commit- 
tee’s chief Party school. During the 
war, he wrote a series of articles on 
“The Morale Factor in Modern War” 
which formed the basis for a 112- 
page brochure published under that 
title in 1946 by the Military Publish- 
ing House. He became a leading 
“Party philosopher” after the pub- 
lication in 1947 by the Institute of 
Philosophy of his 210-page book, 
The Marxist Dialectical Method, 
which won him a Stalin Prize. He 
was made head of the dialectical- 
materialism sections at Moscow 
University and the Party school and 
was appointed to the editorial staffs 
of a number of publications. 

Leonov did not enjoy his triumph 
for long. Before the war, he had had 
a young Georgian assistant—whose 
name, to the best of our informant’s 
recollection, was Khaskachikh—who 
had done work on the very subject 
with which Leonov’s book dealt. 
Khaskachikh was killed early in 
World War II, after having left his 
manuscript with Leonov for safe- 
keeping. His widow, who lived in 
Georgia, had letters he had written 
to her in which he told how the 
manuscript was progressing and, 
after leaving for the front, informed 
her that he had left the work with 
Leonov. When she _ subsequently 
wrote to Leonov, he denied this. But 
Khaskachikh’s persistent widow came 
to Moscow and started looking up 
her late husband’s friends. 

When the investigation of Alex- 
androv began after Stalin’s death, 
evidence was dug up about his 
friend Leonov as well. Various 





papers were found at Moscow Uni- 
versity and in the files of the Insti. 
tute of Philosophy. The mos 
damaging discovery was made in 
the files of the State Politica! Pub. 
lishing House, which had _ brought 
out the first edition of Leonov’s 
book. It turned out that part of the 
book had actually been set in type 
directly from Khaskachikh’s original 
manuscript. 

The Central Committee’s action on 
the Alexandrov and Leonov cases 
was relatively lenient. Leonov was 
deprived of his Stalin Prize, removed 
from various posts and sent to teach 
somewhere in the provinces, where 
he is still giving a course in 
dialectical materialism. He was not, 
however, expelled from the Party. 
His book was, of course, removed 
from circulation, and Khaskachikh’s 
manuscript was published under the 
title of On the Theory of Knowledge 
or something similar. 

Alexandrov was removed as a 
candidate for membership in the 
Central Committee and was expelled 
from the Academy of Sciences, but 
he remained a Party member and 
was ordered to the provinces to 
teach Marxism-Leninism. However, 
whether by inadvertence or by 
malicious design, he was assigned 
in the fall of 1955 to Sverdlovsk— 
the very place he had visited on his 
“inspection trips.” The story of his 
past activities had been widely pub- 
licized there, and the Komsomol see- 
retary mentioned above had launched 
a campaign against the practices in 
the Party organization and _ the 
motion-picture industry which had 
aided his activities. Consequently, the 
students gave him a reception which 
resulted in his rapid departure. He 
was eventually reassigned to a” 
obscure job somewhere in the Far 
East. 

In Sverdlovsk, it should be noted, 
the “Alexandrov case” had % 
aroused the students that a yea 
later, in the fall of 1956, Sverdlovsk 
University was the first to react 0 
the political disturbances among the 
students of Moscow. 
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The first two stages 





Soviet Designs in 


the Middle East 


By David J. Dallin 


CCORDING to Moscow, the Soviet 
Union has no designs on the 
Near and Middle East. Unlike the 
“imperialists,” it finds the very idea 
of establishing “spheres of influence” 
in foreign lands repugnant and is 
opposed to the Western policy of 
“grabbing lands” for purely selfish 
reasons. The concept of “spheres of 
influence,” says a recently published 
volume of the Soviet Encyclopedia, 
is an imperialist device for op- 
pressing dependent nations, and 
nothing of this kind can ever be 
practiced by the Soviet Government. 
Actually, however, recent Soviet 
activity in the Middle East is merely 
another phase of a two-decade-old 
eflort to carve a Russian sphere of 
interest in the area. The first move 
in the Kremlin’s southern drive oc- 
curred when Nazi Germany suggested 
a four-power pact (Germany, Italy, 
Japan and Russia) to divide British 
spoils. 

In November 1940, when Vyache- 
slav Molotov came to Berlin, Adolf 
Hitler and Joachim von Ribbentrop 
proposed a set of treaties and proto- 
cols. In addition to a public treaty, 
there was to be a secret agreement 
about the “delineation of their 
prospective spheres of interest.” 
Russia’s sphere would stretch “in 
the direction of the Persian Gulf and 
the Arabian Sea.” Besides, the Mon- 
treux Convention regulating traffic 
in the Turkish Straits would be re- 
Vised in a sense favorable to the 
Soviet Union. At the end of the 
negotiations, von Ribbentrop out- 
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lined the prospective Soviet sphere as 
the territories “south of the Soviet 
Union in the direction of the Indian 
Ocean.” Molotov declared that his 
Government was, in principle, pre- 
pared to accept the German sug- 
gestions and took them along to 
Stalin. 

In Moscow the German proposals 
were revised; Stalin felt they were 
neither as specific nor as far-reach- 
ing as he wanted. Molotov then 
handed the German Ambassador a 
secret protocol which indicated the 
prospective Soviet sphere as_ the 
areas stretching “south of Batum 
and Baku in the general direction of 
the Persian Gulf” (which would in- 
clude Iraq, Iran, part of Turkey, 
Syria, possibly also Lebanon, Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia). Stalin also de- 
manded a military base “on the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles.” 
Documents which came into Allied 
hands after World War II proved 
how carefully Moscow had worked 
out these programs, which had to be 
abandoned because of the Soviet- 
German war. (See Nazi-Soviet Re- 
lations 1939-1941: Documents from 
the Archives of The German Foreign 
Office. Department of State, 1948.) 

Facing new allies after the 1945 
victory, and feeling stronger than 
ever, Stalin and Molotov came out 
with a far-reaching program of south- 
ward aggrandizement which was 
little more than a new, more de- 
tailed version of what had been pro- 
jected five years earlier. Parts of 
this plan became known when the 


peace treaties and new conventions 
were being discussed. 

The Soviet program embraced: 
(1) the Balkans; (2) part of the 
Arab nations; (3) military and com- 
mercial bases in the Mediterranean; 
(4) the Straits and Istanbul; (5) 
northeastern Turkey; and (6) north- 
ern Iran. The total population of 
these areas is about 45 million. 

The Balkans: During the period 
1945-47, it was certain that Bulgaria 
and Albania would come into the 
Soviet orbit; Yugoslavia, though 
still in dispute with London, ap- 
peared likely to develop into a loyal 
Soviet ally. The uprising in Greece, 
supported by the Balkan satellites, 
also seemed certain to bring that 
country into the Soviet bloc. From 
1945 to 1948, therefore, Moscow had 
reason to believe that she would 
gain predominance in the Balkans. 
But Tito’s defection and the Truman 
Doctrine put an end to this grandiose 
belief. The population of the Balkans 
is 35 million. 

The Arab nations: Facing the 
Balkans on the other side ef the 
Mediterranean is the Arab world, 
where the Soviet Union hoped to 
gain a firm foothold. The structure 
of the three Mediterranean empires 
—the Italian, French, and Spanish— 
was similar in that their metropolises, 
situated on the northern (European) 
shore of the Sea, faced their African 
(mainly Arab) colonies, which ap- 
peared as projections beyond the 
sea. Stalin’s claim to the Balkans 
implied that a new Mediterranean 
empire would emerge which, accord- 
ing to age-old tradition, would ac- 
quire its own possessions on the 
opposite shore; this would be the 
projected Soviet-dominated territory 
in North Africa. 

The negotiations concerning the 
Italian colonies were seen as the ap- 
propriate avenue for achieving the 
Soviet goal. At Potsdam, Stalin and 
Molotov requested Libya as a Soviet 
“trusteeship”; they also showed 
interest in Eritrea, on the Red Sea. 
In the subsequent conferences of 
Foreign Ministers, the Soviet side 





continued to insist on its far-reach- 
ing demands. 

The majority of Libya’s popula- 
tion is Arab; in Eritrea’s cities, the 
majority are likewise Arab. With 
Libya. a member of the Arab 
League, in Soviet hands, the Soviet 
Union would be established as a 
major colonial power in the Arab 
world. Situated between Tunis and 
Egypt, it would serve as a center 
for exerting pressure upon the east- 
ern as well as the western Arabs. 
The Red Sea and the port of 
Massawa would open the way to 
Ethiopia. with its large Eastern 
Christian population. An interest in 
the Suez. which would then appear 
legitimate. would make the Soviet 
Union a major political power at 
Port Said. 

In September 1945, the Soviet 
Government formally requested trus- 
teeship over Tripolitania, which it 
correctly viewed as the most promis- 
ing part of Libya. Moscow insisted 
on individual trusteeship, rejecting 
condominium with another power in 
the administration of the colony. At 
the conferences of Foreign Ministers, 
Molotov reiterated the Soviet interest 
in the Mediterranean and Africa, 
particularly Tripolitania. The Soviet 
Union, he said, would like to as- 
sume the role of an_ individual 
trustee of this area and was fully 
qualified to do this job. As for 
Eritrea, Molotov told a press con- 
ference: “I shall not conceal that 
the Soviet Union has an interest in 
this question and can be helpful in 
deciding it.” 

At the April 1946 Foreign Minis- 
ters’ Conference in Paris, Molotov 
formally requested control over the 
port of Massawa in Eritrea. On 
January 31, 1946, the pro-Soviet 
Anglo-Russian News Bulletin had 
said: “Tripolitania and Eritrea are 
as much outposts of the southern 
republics of the USSR as Egypt is 
an outpost of India.” 

Still unaware of what was really 
behind this Soviet program, Secre- 
tary of State Edward Stettinius, in 
a conversation with Molotov, said 
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that in his view the Soviet Union 
was “eligible” for  trusteeship. 
Molotov then tried to base his de- 
mand on this “promise.” When 
James Byrnes succeeded Stettinius, 
he had a difficult time repudiating 
the half-pledge of his predecessor. 
Byrnes tells of this in his book, 
Speaking Frankly: 

“He [Molotov] repeated this so 
often, I finally said: ‘In the United 
States any citizen is eligible to be- 
come President, but that does not 
mean every citizen is going to be 
President. If you keep repeating that 
there is a commitment to support any 
request you make for a trusteeship, 
you will soon come to believe it 
yourself.’ I saw I had not convinced 
him, so I tried again. ‘If I tell a 
man I think he is eligible to own a 
house, I do not that if he 
asks for the Soviet Embassy I must 


mean 


support his demand for the house.’ 
That did not help. He still professed 
to believe that because of Secretary 
Stettinius’s statement it is our duty 
to find a satisfactory territory for the 
Soviet Union to administer as trustee. 
Those were the opening arguments. 
With variations and embellishments 
they were repeated throughout the 
next sixteen months until it became 
clear the issue could not be settled 
at present.” 

Molotov’s basic argument was the 
Soviet’s new stature in world af- 
fairs. He told Byrnes: “The Soviet 
Union should take the place that 
is due it, and therefore should have 
bases in the Mediterranean for its 
merchant fleet.” 

While the Soviet program had 
French support, it was stubbornly 
opposed by Britain, which was then 
master of that part of Africa. Had 
it not been for Ernest Bevin’s' con- 
sistent rejection of the program, the 
Soviet Union might today possess 
substantial territory in North and 
East Africa. 

Convinced that Britain’s opposi- 
tion could not be overcome, Molotov 
sought “collective rule” with Italy 
in Tripolitania; but this proposal 
also was rejected. Discussion of the 
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Soviet 


issues in the United Nations 
for several years, with the 
Union gaining nothing. The sharp 
contrast between the Soviet claim 
to a place in the collective adminis. 
tration of colonies and its unilateral 
course in Eastern Europe was 4 
factor in the rejection of Moscow’s 
demands. The United States’ UN 
delegate, John Foster Dulles, gave a 
frank answer to Andrei Gromyko in 
April 1949: “I wonder when the 
Soviet Union would submit for the 
judgment of the United Nations the 
matter of settlement for certain areas 
which the Soviet Army had overrun 
during the war.” 

The significance of the coveted ter. 
ritories lay in their geographical 
location, not in the size of their 
numbered 2.2 


population, which 


million. 

The Mediterranean: The Kremlin’s 
Mediterranean three 
objectives: (1) replacement of the 
old Montreux Convention of 1936, 
which regulated traffic in the Black 
Sea Straits, by a 
agreement; (2) turning the Straits 
into a “joint” Soviet-Turkish poses- 
sion; and (3) development of the 
Italian Dodecanese Islands as a 
Soviet naval base. The latter were 
to be not only a commercial outpost 
but a strategic base in the vicinity 
of the Suez Canal. 

The old Russian drive to the 
Dardanelles, which had been re 
pudiated by Lenin after the Novem: 
ber Revolution, was resumed at the 
start of World War II. It was 
Molotov who told Hitler and von 
Ribbentrop, in November 1940, that 
the Soviet Union considered the 
Montreux Convention “worthless” 
and demanded “effective” guarantees 
concerning the Straits as a precondi- 
tion for a_ stable Soviet-German- 
Japanese alliance. In June 1945, after 
Germany’s defeat. Molotov presented 
a new set of demands to Turkey 
which included the demand for re 
vision of the Montreux Convention: 
Stalin also referred to the matter @ 
the Potsdam Conference. Soviet mili 
tary bases in the Dardanelles, and 


program had 


more favorable 
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possession of the Straits “jointly 
with Turkey,” would have estab- 
lished the Soviet Union as_ the 
dominant power in those areas and 
made Istanbul a Soviet-dominated 
city. 

Throughout 1946, in a long series 
of diplomatic exchanges with Turkey 
and Moscow’s wartime allies, the 
Soviet Government continued to in- 
sist on this, but the plan met with 
consistent and growing opposition 
on the part of Britain and the 
United States. Molotov, for instance, 
in his note to Turkey of August 8, 
1946, said: 

“Turkey and the Soviet Union, 
as the powers most interested in and 
capable of insuring the freedom of 
merchant shipping and security in 
the Straits, should jointly organize 
the defense of the Straits to prevent 
their use by other states for pur- 
poses hostile to the Black Sea 
Powers.” 

The Truman Doctrine, announced 
in March 1947, served in part to 
save Turkey’s independence in the 


face of Stalin’s political offensive. 


Still, the Kremlin did not consider 
the refusal final, but only a “post- 
ponement.” Stalin never retracted 
his demands, and the result was a 
permanent tension between Moscow 
and Ankara during the postwar 
years. 

Despite the fact that the demand 
for Mediterranean bases was not 
settled, it appears significant today 
as part of the background of the 
current sweeping Soviet drive to 
abolish “all 
foreign soil.” 

Turkey and Iran: The Soviet pro- 
gram for the east related to Turkish 
territories bordering on the Caucasus. 
Since June 1945, Molotov had been 
asking for the areas of Kars and 
Ardahan, contending that they for- 
merly belonged to Russia and had 
been annexed by Turkey after World 
War I. (They had belonged to 
Turkey until 1878.) In addition, in 
December 1945 two Georgian pro- 
fessors, obviously at Moscow’s sug- 
gestion. came out with a demand for 


military bases on 
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an extensive Turkish area of about 
200 miles along the Black Sea coast 
and stretching down to the borders 
of Iraq and Iran. Centuries ago, they 
claimed, this area had belonged to 
ancient Georgia. The two Caucasian 
republics of Georgia and Armenia, 
as well as the Moscow press and 
radio, supported the demand. 

Pravda then carried an article by 
the Secretary of the Georgian Com- 
munist party in which he demanded 
the fulfillment of an “age-old dream 
of the Georgian people”’—namely, 
eight Turkish provinces, actually 
almost 20 per cent of Turkey’s ter- 
ritory. On the same day. the Soviet 
radio broadcast these “Georgian de- 
mands.” In the United States a pro- 
Soviet “Armenian National Commit- 
tee” distributed a map of Armenia, 
prepared under the direction of 
President Wilson in 1920, showing 
a large East Turkish area as part 
of independent Armenia. In Syria 
and Lebanon. too, an “Armenian 
National~ Council,” consisting of 
Armenian refugees, feverishly sup- 
ported the Soviet program. 

With these large Turkish terri- 
tories in the east incorporated into 
the Soviet Union, and Istanbul prac- 
tically in Soviet hands, Turkey 
would lose her significance and re- 
main a small, impotent nation or 
become a member of the emerging 
Mideastern Soviet empire. The 
Soviet Union would then border on 
Iraq and Syria, where she could 
count on the support of a part of 
the Greek-Orthodox clergy and com- 
munity; its position in the Arab 
world would become predominant. 

In the neighboring territory of 
Iran, a breakthrough to the south 
was planned in 1945-46, when Soviet 
troops were to be withdrawn from 
Iran in accordance with the agree- 
ments of January 2, 1942. An 
“Azerbaidjan Democratic Party” 
which emerged in northern Iran 
in 1945 during the Soviet occupa- 
tion, with the veteran Communist 
Jaafar Pishevari as its leader, seized 
power and set up a_ pro-Soviet 
government in Tabriz. Soviet troops 


in Iran did not permit Iranian forces 
to enter the north, and Moscow re- 
fused to comply with her commit- 
ment to withdraw. About the same 
time a similar pro-Soviet regime was 
set up in Kurdistan, another area in 
northern Iran. The two territories, 
which lay between the Turkish-[Iraqi 
border and the Caspian Sea, had 
evidently been groomed for incorpo- 
ration into the adjoining Soviet re- 
publics. 

In the end, under strong political 
pressure on the part of the Western 
powers, Stalin agreed to withdraw 
his army from Iran, but not until 
Iran had consented (April 1946) to 
form a mixed Soviet-Iranian oil 
company in the northern provinces 
adjoining the Soviet Union. 

Thus ended the second (1947-49) 
Soviet drive to the south. From her 
far-reaching projects, 
Russia obtained in war booty only 
tiny Albania—a trifle compared to 
the grandiose vistas. 

But the vistas did not fade. Today, 
one of the initiators of the great 
plans lies in the mausoleum in Red 
Square; the other is explaining 
Marxism to the cattle-breeders of 
Mongolia. But Andrei Gromyko, one 
of the most active men in_ the 
African venture of those days, pre- 
sides over the Foreign Ministry, and 
other men now in high places wére 
likewise on the old team. Nikita 
Khrushchev, a member of Stalin’s 
Politburo, has himself not remained 
immune to the contagious sickness 
of expansionism. After a number of 
Soviet failures, the drive to the 
south has recently been resumed. 

Neither Gamal Abdel Nasser nor 
any other of the present Arab leaders 
is satisfactory, in Moscow’s eyes. 
They are viewed as only a stage in 
the transition to future “People’s 
Republics”; they are the Arab Ker- 
enskys, Subasiches, Beneses. There 
is a corps of educated and able Arab 


plans and 


leaders living in Russia, men certain- 
ly not less dynamic than Nasser. 
In case of a war, when Egypt would 
become more dependent on its Soviet 
ally, their time might come. 









BOHN 


N THE March 17 issue I wrote 
[ ooou the 50th anniversary of 
the Christian Science Monitor. The 
paper doesn’t weigh as much as the 
Times, but it is distinctly higher 
These Christian Scientists 
started their experimental paper in 
1908, precisely when foul-smelling 
yellow journalism was at the top of 
its success. I recall those days well. 
I visited the Mother Church in 1903 
and heard much talk about Christian 
Science. My Harvard friends were 
morose about the low-class news- 
papers but had no idea that anything 
could be done about them. Later, 
when Mary Baker Eddy founded her 
paper “to bless all mankind,” they 
had no idea that it would last long 
enough to be either a blessing or a 
curse to anyone, 

How was it done? What is the 
secret? Countless American papers 
have gone down while this one has 
come up. When I wrote my column 
of congratulation, I slyly appended 
a couple of nasty questions. I asked, 
particularly, whether the Monitor is 
subsidized by the Church. It naturally 
occurred to me that prosperous “Sci- 
entists” might quietly be taking care 
of the world newspaper published by 
the Mother Church. 

Now the mystery has been solved. 
One of my favorite people, Erwin D. 
Canham, has answered my questions 
in a book called Commitment to Free- 
dom (Houghton Mifflin, 454 pp., 
$4.85). Canham has worked his way 
from the bottom to the top on this 
paper. He tells the story of its for- 
tunes with a broad sweep and utter 
honesty. In his hands it becomes a 
thrilling success-story. 


class. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The ‘Monitor’ 


From the Inside 


On July 28, 1908, Mary Baker 
Eddy sent a handwritten note con- 
sisting of two short sentences to a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the Christian Science Church. The 
second sentence consisted of six 
words: “This must be done without 
fail.” The whole note has a dicta- 
torial ring. Throughout this book and 
generally in Christian Science doings 
and documents there is much talk of 
democracy. And during these trou- 
bled years the Monitor has estab- 
lished a record which is just about 
perfect. It has not only been on the 
right side, it has often had a clear 
premonition as to which was going 
to be the right side. 

But the Church, including the 
Monitor, is controlled by a self- 
perpetuating Board of Directors con- 
sisting of five persons. While Mrs. 
Eddy was still with us, she could set 
her world-wide organization in mo- 
tion by a mere hint to this body. 
These five have absolute control of 
the Monitor. This is no mere nominal 
authority. The Board meets at least 
three times a week. Editors and man- 
agers of the paper consult with it fre- 
quently and take orders from it. I 
suspect that when Canham and the 
others talk of democracy they have 
in mind the friendly and communica- 
tive spirit which prevails in all Chris- 
tian Science institutions. But of for- 
mal democracy, voting and control- 
ling democracy, there seems to be 
hardly a trace. I confess that control 
by the general membership might 
have wrecked the paper long before 
it reached the date of this celebration. 

Though the Church does not sub- 
sidize the paper, it supports it mighti- 





ly in many ways. I don’t knew how 
many Christian Scientists there are, 
The number seems to be kept secret, 
But there are many hundreds of 
thousands of them scattered over the 
world—and wherever they are, they 
pitch in and pull for their paper, 
Ninety per cent of the copies go far 
and wide by mail. The Church mem. 
bers drum up subscribers and patron: 
ize the advertisers. About 200,000 
copies go out to 120 countries. 

Artistically, journalistically and 
morally this is the highest class of 
dailies. It is not a mere merchant of 
news—any sort of news that people 
will buy. The editors send out to the 
far corners of the globe inspirational 
insights into music, painting, archi- 
tecture, religion, health, education— 
everything that lifts men up. Ye 
there is nothing goody-good abou! 
it. It is healthy, happy and optimistic. 
Every six months it hands over to 
the Board of Directors the profits 
for the half-year. 

On one of his last pages, Canham 
tells how “in the late 1940s a thought: 


‘ful and imaginative reader believed 


it would be a contribution to peace 
and understanding if one Joseph 
Stalin, whose address was then at the 
Kremlin, Moscow, USSR, should re 
ceive a subscription to the Monitor. 
The subscription was duly serviced 
and every day a copy was sent off to 
the aforesaid address. So far as the 
Monitor office was concerned, the 
subscription went out into a gredl 
void. It is an amusing speculatio 
whether a postal censor, an intelli 
gence officer, a secretary, a clerk in 
the Kremlin perused the copy.” NEW 
LEADER editors have shared this wor 
der about papers sent into that 
strange world. 

Some day I may jack up my nerve 
and write a column about religioi. 
Canham mentions the Deseret New 
as being a paper comparable to his 
own, for it, too, is published by pee 
ple who take their religion seriously. 
Someone should write a book com 
paring the Christian Scientists a 
the Latter-day Saints, their diffe: 


ences and similarities. 
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By Victor Feather 


British Communism’'s 
Last Stand 


Bournemouth Trades Union Congress shows fading CP 


influence in British trade-union movement 


RITAIN’S Communist Party has 
B00 members now, the lowest 
figure since the war. More than 
half its membership is in the Lon- 
don boroughs; the Daily Worker sells 
half of its 60,000 circulation there. 

The 25,000 Communists include 
about 3,000 “hard-core” members— 
individuals who have been in the 
Party for twenty years or more and 
to whom it is now a kind of fetish. 
About 600 of these joined the Party 
at its foundation in 1920. Between 
1926 and 1940, the Communists 
mainly recruited among younger 
people, the 25-35 age group. Now, 
young men and women are no longer 
joining, and recently the Party 
bureaucrats have been driven to at- 
tempt recruitment among old-age 
pensioners. 

This Rip Van Winkle aspect is re- 
flected, too, in the Party’s national 
leadership. Willie Gallacher and 
Harry Pollitt were the two best 
known Communists in the early 
1920s. They still are, though Gal- 
lacher is now well over 70, Pollitt is 
approaching 70, and both are semi- 
invalids. Pollitt continues to be the 
Party’s chairman and Gallacher its 
president. 

Not one person in a thousand in 
Britain could give the name of the 
CP’s present general secretary, John 
Gollan, although he has been a full- 
time official of the Communist party 
or of its subsidiary organizations for 
Victor FEATHER is assistant secretary 
of the British Trades Union Congress. 
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the last 26 years (since he was 21). 
Gollan lacks presence and personal- 
ity, and Party members themselves 
regard him as a cold administrative 
bureaucrat rather than.a leader. Like 
so many leading Communists, Gollan, 
too, has considerable trouble with his 
health. Johnny Campbell, editor of 
the Daily Worker, is a veteran of 
World War I and in the old-age pen- 
sion class, while the real dictator in 
the Party, the little-known Rajani 
Palme Dutt, is of a similar vintage. 

Nobody else in the Party has any 
kind of public reputation—with the 
exception, perhaps, of Peter Kerrigan, 
the white-haired industrial organizer, 
whose health is shaky and who is 
approaching his 60s. Kerrigan took 
up his present position seven years 
ago. It has been his unfortunate ex- 
perience ever since to report de- 
creases of membership and influence 
in the trade-union movement, the 
area for which he is responsible. 

At the time he assumed his job, 
Laborites and bona fide trade union- 
ists were grappling with growing 
Communist influence. In South 
Wales, Lancashire, Yorkshire, the 
Midlands and Scotland, Communists 
were gaining influence in the National 
Union of Mineworkers. The great 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
with 900,000 members, had an exec- 
utive where the balance of power 
was barely held by non-Communists. 
In the 1.2-million-member Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, Ernest 
Bevin’s successor, Arthur Deakin, 
was driven to ask his membership to 


introduce a rule making it impossible 
for any CP member to hold office in 
the union. The Shop Workers’ 
Union found they had a strong Com- 
munist group on their executive, and 
the Fire Brigades Union was vir- 
tually a local branch of the Com- 
munist party. The Woodworkers 
were struggling to keep their organi- 
zation out of the hands of the Com- 
munists. Among railwaymen, the 
Communists had made headway. 
They had won top positions in the 
Amalgamated Union of Foundry 
Workers. The building-trade work- 
ers had a Communist president and 
among the furniture-trade workers 
the anti-Communists seemed to be 
losing the fight. 

A stiff struggle for control was 
taking place in the clothing-trade 
unions and among the bakery work- 
ers, while even the Agricultural 
Workers’ Union had a nucleus of 
active Communists busily infiltrat- 
ing. A strong Communist caucus 
was at work in the Post Office Engi- 
neering Union and a similar situation 


prevailed in Actors’ Equity and 
among the movie technicians. The 
Musicians’ Union had also come 


considerably under Communist in- 
fluence. The London district of the 
Clerical and Administrative Work- 
ers’ Union was virtually Communist- 
controlled and the Association of 
Scientific Workers, for all practical 
purposes, was dominated by the 
Communists. Even the bank em- 
ployes were having trouble in an ex- 
ecutive which included fellow-travel- 
ers if not actual Party members. 

The Electrical Trades Union had 
become heavily infiltrated. The 
Communists had consolidated their 
caucus on the executive to such an 
extent that they had captured con- 
trol of the administration at the na- 
tional level and were expanding their 
control into the districts. 

This promising inheritance now 
lies in rubble around the feet of Ker- 
rigan. Though the November 1956 
events in Hungary led to the defection 
of some 6,000-7,000 CP members, the 
fight in the trade unions had begun 


15 





much earlier. Back in 1948, the 
Communists had again come openly 
into opposition to declared trade- 
union policies. (From 1941, when 
the Nazis broke the Molotov-Ribben- 
trop pact, until the Marshall Plan of 
1947, they had sweetly gone along 
with organized labor.) 

Between 1948 and 1954, the Com- 
munists began to take a beating in 
various trade-union’ elections 
throughout the country. Gradually 
but persistently, they were voted out 
of office or contained in virtually 
every union where they had obtained 
a foothold during the war years. 

The measure of support which the 
Communist party now has in the 
British trade-union movement is ex- 
aggerated, rather than reflected, in 
the voting figures at the recent 
Bournemouth Trades Con- 
gress. Two nominees in the General 
Council elections were members of 
the Communist party. One was Ar- 
thur Horner, general secretary of the 
Mineworkers, a foundation member 
of the Party. While personally held 
in affectionate regard by practically 
everybody, except the Communist 
hierarchy, he was, nevertheless, heavi- 
ly defeated. The other nominee was 
Frank Haxell, the 47-year-old gen- 
eral secretary of the Electrical Trades 
Union. The vote he received is more 
clearly indicative 
strength as it does not reflect any of 
the warm personal esteem afforded 
by non-Communists to Arthur Hor- 
ner. The total voting strength of the 
Congress was 8.6 million, and Hax- 
ell polled 435,000. This includes the 
230,000 votes of the Electrical Trades 
Union, the only significant organiza- 
tion affiliated to the TUC which can 


be regarded as Communist-controlled. 


Union 


of Communist 


During the last two years particu- 
larly, the Communist caucus in the 
ETU has been under a constant bar- 
rage of criticism from active mem- 
bers, some of them ex-Communists, 
and it does seem astonishing that less 
than 2.500 CP members out of the 
union’s total membership of 230,000 
can still wield so much influence. As 
one would expect in such circum- 


stances, allegations of faked ballots 
abound, as well as charges of nepot- 
ism to favor Party members. As 
some of the people making these 
charges are former members of the 
Party, who were “in it up to the 
neck,” these charges cannot be easily 
dismissed. But up to now, the Com- 
munists in the ETU have suffered 
both public and private criticism in 
silence when virtually any other 
group subjected to the same public 
charges would have started a dozen 
libel suits. 
ETU officials to sue has encouraged 
further and worse denunciations. 
There is uneasiness and indeed near- 
panic in the CP about these develop- 


The reluctance of the 


ments. 

This became most evident in the 
last month in the case of Les Can- 
non vs. the ETU leadership, which 
may well be the turning point in the 
battle. Les Cannon, a former mem- 
ber of the ETU executive, subsequent- 
ly a national officer, and a Party 
member for twenty years. has for 
several years, it is now known, been 
a critic of certain methods employed 
by the union’s leading officials. As 
a loyal Communist, his criticisms 
were expressed not within the ma- 
chinery of the ETU but within the 
Communist party’s secret control 
apparatus, and to such a pitch that 
ultimately Harry Pollitt personally 
was called in to urge Cannon to be 
silent. Cannon, however, gave up on 
“internal Party democracy” and 
severed his CP membership in 1956. 

Being on the right side of 40, too, 
he thought it a little early to retire, 
and therefore started a one-man cam- 
paign to get back into the mainstream 
of union influence from which he 
was jettisoned shortly after he left 
the party—as clear a case of victimi- 
zation, said many, as one could ever 
Shortly after, Cannon, 
in a district ballot for the executive, 
gained more votes than the retiring 
member, a Communist. But the 
Communist-dominated executive com- 
mittee disqualified enough of Can- 


wish to see. 


non’s votes to put the retiring mem- 
ber back on the executive. 






There was a public uproar and 
Cannon was made a candidate in the 
national ballot for delegates io this 
year’s annual convention of the TUC. 
He was successful. His credentials 
were issued by the TUC to the ETU 
in the normal way, but Cannon was 
informed by the union’s general see. 
retary, three days before the Congress 
opened, that his credentials had been 
cancelled; a committee of the ETU, 
he was told, had heard a charge 
against him (in his absence). had 
fined him £5, and debarred him from 
holding any office in the union for 
five years. 

The significance behind this was 
not hard to find. The union’s Com- 
munist president retires under age 
limit in 18 months, and the Com- 
munist general secretary is due for 
re-election within the five-year pe- 
riod. Cannon has now assumed such 
stature as a rallying point in the 
ETU that in either of these contests 
he would start as the favorite. 

This evidence of Communist panic 
has spurred the Laborites on, and it 
seems that Cannon’s debarment may 
be put aside by the courts. Even the 
union president, it seems, was un- 
aware of the decision and denied to 
the press that any such decision had 
been made, although the letter in- 
forming Cannon of the five-year ban 
bore the signature of the union’s gen- 
eral secretary. The union president 
was not happy, and the row which 
took place at Bournemouth involving 
these two leading Communists will be 
talked about for a long time. 

The crack in the Communist con- 
trol of the ETU has now started. It 
cannot be papered over. Cannon is 
on the offensive, and the CP is in a 
state of desperate panic which will 
lead it either into bigger stupidities, 
or into a headlong retreat. Either 
way, Communist control of the ETU 
is now doomed to a quick end. When 
that happens, Communist influence 
in the British trade-union movement 
will be completely insignificant, oF 
only as significant as a Party men 
bership of 25,000 out of a population 
of over 51 million ought to be. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


N SEPTEMBER 7, 1938, when 
Oi Britain was officially 
committed to maintaining the terri- 
torial integrity of Czechoslovakia 
against Hitler’s demands for its dis- 
memberment, the Times of London, 
in an editorial that produced the 
effect of a diplomatic bombshell, sug- 
gested: “It might be worthwhile for 
the Czechoslovak Government to con- 
sider whether they should exclude 
altogether the project, which has 
found favor in some quarters, of 
making Czechoslovakia a more ho- 
mogeneous state by the cession of 
that fringe of alien populations who 
are contiguous to the nation to which 
they are united by race.” 

This was the falling stone that 
unloosed the avalanche of appease- 
ment that reached its logical end at 
Munich on September 30. 

On September 25, 1958, almost 
exactly ‘twenty years afterward, the 
New York Times hoisted the white 
flag for Quemoy and Matsu: “We 
have neither strong bipartisan sup- 
port at home nor moral support from 
our chief allies to defend these is- 
lands, and if we tried to do so we 
would stand alone against a hostile 
world opinion.” 

One can only hope that the paral- 
lel will not be complete, that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and _ Secretary 
Dulles will prove firmer in the Strait 
of Formosa than Neville Chamber- 
lain and Lord Halifax were at Mu- 
nich. It is significant, and will not, 
I suspect, be a source of pride in 
the future that the N.Y. Times gave 
up on Quemoy and Matsu while the 
US. Government was trying to de- 
fend these islands in negotiation at 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Quemoy and 


The Free World 


Warsaw and, more practically, by 
giving aid, short of war, to the Chi- 
nese Nationalists who were gallantly 
holding out against the heavy shell- 
ing of Communist artillery. 

In general, September 25 was not 
a good day for the often distin- 
guished editorial page of the Times. 
For the veteran commentator Arthur 
Krock endorsed a weirdly impracti- 
cal suggestion by Thomas Finletter 
that the offshore islands should be 
surrendered to Red China, while 
Formosa should be turned over to 
the United Nations. Neither Mr. Fin- 
letter nor Mr. Krock explained how 
(1) the Government of Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa would be liquidated, 
(2) the UN could muster the force 
necessary to defend Formosa, or (3) 
U. S. association with such a scheme 
could be reconciled with our treaty 
comnitments to Nationalist China. 

The showing of the free world in 
the face of this latest threat of armed 
Communist aggression has been a 
sorry one. Eisenhower and Dulles 
have been trying to steer a most dif- 
ficult course, between war and ap- 
peasement, to the discouraging ac- 
companiment of a braying chorus of 
defeatism and most untimely partisan 
politics. 

Recent history, most notably in the 
cases of West Berlin and Korea, has 
shown that Communist armed aggres- 
sion cannot be temporized with; it 
must be met with firmness and reso- 
lution. But, during the first weeks 
of the Quemoy crisis, the Western 
world has been weak and divided. 

The British Labor Party, calling 
for unconditional surrender, advo- 


cated that Red China be allowed to 


shoot its way into the UN, and pro- 
posed the absurd formula of making 
the UN responsible for Formosa. One 
would have expected at least some 
impartiality, a recognition that Red 
China has broken the de facto peace 
and can have a cease-fire whenever 
its rulers decide to accept one. 

Britons, of any party, should rec- 
ognize that if the U.S. runs away 
from the test of Quemoy, the conse- 
quences for Hong Kong as well as 
the defense of Europe could be dis- 
astrous. Germans should realize that 
Berlin is being defended in Quemoy. 
Europeans, in general, should see 
that if the U.S.—partly because of 
the shortsighted pressure of our Eu- 
ropean allies—surrenders in the Far 
East, the underpinning of European 
defense will be seriously shaken. Sec- 
retary Dulles recently sounded a mes- 
sage of wise warning at a meeting of 
the Atlantic Treaty Association when 
he said: “The principles at stake 
there [in the Strait of Formosa] are 
the principles upon which NATO 
rests. If they are not valid and not 
sustained in Asia, it cannot be con- 
fidently assumed that they are valid 
and will be sustained in Europe.” 

Have the people in America and 
across the Atlantic, who apparently 
contemplate with equanimity a re- 
treat and surrender by the U.S. on 
the Formosa issue, really thought 
through the consequences implicit in 
such a development for the future 
of peace and freedom? If America 
evades its treaty obligations to: Na- 
tionalist China, as Walter Lippmann 
blithely advocates under the phrase 
“disentanglement,” where is the as- 
surance that it will honor any other 
treaty obligation? And what is to 
stop a stampede of appeasing sur- 
render on the part of our weaker 
partners? 

As one contemplates the ruthless 
unity of the Communist axis and the 
moral and political weakness and di- 
vision on our side, one is reminded 
of those prophetic lines of Yeats: 

“The best lack all conviction, while 

the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity.” 
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On Translating Shakespeare 


VER THE YEARS I have translated 

several of Shakespeare’s plays: 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Othello, King Henry 
IV (Parts I and II), King Lear 
and Macbeth. 

The demand for simple and read- 
able translations is great and seem- 
ingly inexhaustible. Every translator 
flatters himself with the hope that he, 
more than others, will succeed in 
meeting it. I have not escaped the 
common fate. 

Nor are my opinions on the aims 
and problems of translating literary 
works exceptional. I believe, as do 
many others, that closeness to the 
original is not insured only by literal 
exactness or by similarity of form: 
the likeness, as in a portrait, cannot 
be achieved without a lively and nat- 
ural method of expression. As much 
as the author, the translator must 
confine himself to a vocabulary 
which is natural to him and avoid 
the literary artifice involved in 
stylization. Like the original text, the 
translation must create an impression 
of life and not of verbiage. 

Shakespeare’s Poetic Style: 
Shakespeare’s dramas are deeply 
realistic in their conception. In his 
prose passages and in those dialogues 
in verse which are combined with 
movement or action, his style is 
conversational. For the rest, the flow 
of his blank verse is highly meta- 
phorical, sometimes needlessly so and 
in such cases at the cost of some 
artificiality. 

His imagery is not always equal to 
itself. At times it is poetry at its 
highest; at others it falls plainly into 
rhetoric and is loaded with dozens 
of inadequate substitutes for the one 
right word which he had on the tip 


By Boris Pasternak 


of his tongue and which escaped 
him in his hurry. Nevertheless, at 
its worst as at its best, his metaphori- 
cal speech conforms to the essentials 
of true allegory. 

Metaphorical language is the re- 
sult of the disproportion between 
man’s short life and the immense and 
long-term tasks he sets himself. Be- 
cause of this, he needs to look at 
things as sharply as an eagle and to 
convey his vision in flashes which can 
be immediately apprehended. This is 
just what poetry is. Outsize personali- 
ties use metaphor as a shorthand of 
the spirit. The stormy quickness of 
the brushstrokes of a Rembrandt, a 
Michelangelo or a Titian was not the 
fruit of their deliberate choice. 
Possessed by the need to paint the 
universe, they could not paint in any 
other way. 

Shakespeare’s style combines op- 
posite extremes. His prose is finished 
and polished. It is the work of a 
genius in the art of comic detail, a 
master of conciseness and a brilliant 
mimic of everything strange and 
curious in the world. In complete 
contrast to this is his blank verse. 
Voltaire and Tolstoy were shocked 
by its inward and outward chaos. 

Shakespeare’s characters, who of- 
ten go through several stages of 
completion, occasionally speak first 
in poetry and later in prose. In such 
cases the scenes in verse produce the 
impression of being sketches and 
those in prose of being finished and 
conclusive. Verse was Shakespeare’s 
most rapid and immediate method of 
expression. It was his quickest way 
of putting down his thoughts. So 
true is this that many of his verse 
passages read almost like the rough 
drafts of his prose. His poetry draws 


its strength from its very quality of 
impressionism, powerful, uncontrol- 
lable, disorderly and abundant. 

Shakespeare’s rhythm is the basic 
principle of his poetry. Its momen. 
tum determines the speed and se. 
quence of questions and answers in 
his dialogues and the length of his 
periods and monologues. It is a 
rhythm which reflects the enviably 
laconic quality of English, a quality 
which makes it possible to compres 
a whole statement, made up of two 
or more contrasted propositions, in: 
to a single line of iambic verse. lt 
is the rhythm of free speech, the 
language of a man who sets up no 
idols and is therefore honest ané 
concise. 

Hamlet: Shakespeare’s use of 
rhythm is clearest in Hamlet, where 
it serves a triple purpose. It is used 
as a method of characterization, it 
makes audible and sustains the pre: 
vailing mood, and it elevates the 
tone and softens the brutality o/ 
certain scenes. 

The characters are sharply dif 
ferentiated by the rhythm of their 
speech. Polonius, the King, Guilden- 
stern and Rosencrantz speak in ont 
way, Laertes, Ophelia, Horatio ani 
the rest in another. The credulity of 
the Queen is shown not only in her 
words but also by her sing-song 
manner of drawing out her vowels. 

So vivid is the rhythmic charac: 
terization of Hamlet himself that it 
creates the illusion of a leitmotif, a 
though a musical phrase were re 
iterated at his every appearance 0 
the stage, although in fact no such 
leitmotif exists. The very pulse o 
his being seems to be made audible. 
Everything is contained in it: his 
inconsistent gestures, his long, res 
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BORIS PASTERNAK, Soviet lyric poet 
and author of Doctor Zhivago, spent 
the last half of the Stalin era trans- 
lating Shakespeare into Russian. This 
essay, published in Literary Moscow 
(Vol. I) in the summer of 1956, 
marked his first appearance in Soviet 
print in nearly two decades. It has been 
translated for the British monthly 
Twentieth Century by Manya Harari. 





lute stride and the proud half-turn 
of his head, as well as the way in 
which the thoughts he utters in his 
monologues leap and take flight, the 
mocking arrogance of his ripostes to 
the courtiers who mill round him 
and his manner of staring into the 
distance of the unknown whence his 
father’s ghost once summoned him 
and where it may at any moment 
speak again. 

Neither the music of Hamlet’s 
speech nor that of the play as a whole 
lends itself to quotation; it is impos- 
sible to give an impression of it by 
any one example. Yet, disembodied 
though it is, so ominously and so 
closely is it woven into the texture 
of the tragedy that, given the sub- 
ject, one is tempted to describe it as 
Scandinavian and as suited to the 
climate of apparitions. It consists in 
a measured alternation of solemnity 
and disquiet and, by thickening the 
atmosphere to its utmost density, it 
brings out the dominant mood. What 
is this mood? 

According to the well-established 
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view of critics, Hamlet is a tragedy 
of the will. This is true. But in what 
sense is it to be understood? Absence 
of willpower did not exist as a theme 
in Shakespeare’s time: It aroused no 
interest. Nor does Shakespeare’s 
portrait of Hamlet, drawn so clearly 
and in so much detail, suggest a 
neurasthenic. Hamlet is a prince of 
the blood who never, for a moment, 
ceases to be conscious of his rights 
as heir to the throne; he is the 
spoiled darling of an ancient court, 
and self-assured in the awareness of 
his natural gifts. The sum of qualities 
with which he is endowed by 
Shakespeare leaves no room for 
flabbiness; it precludes it. Rather, 
the opposite is true: The audience, 
impressed by his brilliant prospects, 
is left to judge of the greatness of 
his sacrifice in giving them up for 
a higher aim. 

From the moment of the ghost’s 
appearance, Hamlet gives up his will 
in order to “do the will of him that 
sent him.” Hamlet is not a drama 
of weakness, but of duty and self- 
denial. It is immaterial that, when 
appearance and reality are shown to 
be at variance—to be, indeed, sepa- 
rated by an abyss—the message is 
conveyed by supernatural means and 
that the ghost commands Hamlet to 
exact vengeance. What is important 
is that chance has allotted Hamlet the 
role of judge of his own time and 
servant of the future. Hamlet is the 
drama of a high destiny, of a life 
devoted and preordained to a heroic 
task. 

This is the overall tone of the 
play, so concentrated by the rhythm 
as to be almost palpable. But the 
rhythmic principle is applied in still 
another way. It has a softening effect 
on certain harsh scenes which would 
be intolerable without it. 

Thus, for instance, in the scene in 
which he sends Ophelia to a nunnery, 
Hamlet speaks to the girl who loves 
him, and whom he tramples under- 
foot, with the ruthlessness of a self- 
centered Byronic rebel. His irony is 
out of keeping with his own love for 
her, which he painfully suppresses 


in himself. But let us see how this 
heartless scene is introduced. Im- 
mediately before it comes the famous 
speech, “To be or not to be,” and 
the fresh music of the monologue 
still echoes in the opening verses 
which Hamlet and Ophelia exchange. 
The bitter and disorderly beauty of 
the monologue in which Hamlet’s 
perplexities crowd and overtake each 
other and remain unsolved recalls the 
sudden chords, abruptly cut off, 
tried out on the organ before the 
opening of a requiem. 

No wonder that the monologue 
heralds the beginning of the cruel 
dénouement. It precedes it as the 
funeral service precedes the burial. 
The way is opened by it for what- 
ever is inevitable, and whatever fol- 
lows is washed, redeemed and lent 
majesty in advance not only by the 
spoken thoughts but by the ardor 
and purity of the tears which ring 
in it. 

Romeo and Juliet: If such is 
the importance of rhythm in Hamlet, 
we might expect it to be greater still 
in Romeo and Juliet. Where, if not 
in a drama of first love, should 
harmony and measure have free 
play? But Shakespeare puts them 
to an unexpected use. He shows us 
that lyricism is not what we imagined 
it to be. He composes no arias, no 
duets. His intuition leads him by a 
different path. 

Music plays a negative role in 
Romeo and Juliet. It is on the side 
of the forces which are hostile to 
the lovers, the forces of worldly 
hypocrisy and of the hustle of daily 
life. Until he meets Juliet, Romeo 
is full of his imaginary passion for 
Rosaline who never appears on the 
stage. His romantic pose is in the 
current fashion of his time. It drives 
him out on solitary walks at night 
and he makes up for lost sleep by 
day, shaded by closed shutters from 
the sun. All the time that this is 
going on, in the first scenes of the 
play, he speaks unnaturally in 
rhymed verse, melodiously declaim- 
ing his high falutin’ nonsense in the 
affected drawing-room manner of 





“a 


OLIVIER AS HAMLET: ‘DUTY AND SELF-DENIAL’ 


his day. But from the moment when 
he sees Juliet at the ball and stops 
dead in front of her, not a trace is 
left of his tuneful method of ex- 
pression. 

Compared to other feelings. love 
is an elemental cosmic force wearing 
a disguise of meekness. In itself it 
is as simple and unconditional as 
consciousness and as death, as 
oxygen or uranium. It is not a state 
of mind, it is the foundation of the 
universe. thus basic and 
primordial, it is the equal of artistic 
creation. Its dignity is no less. and 
its expression has no need of art to 
polish it. The most that the artist 
can dream of is to overhear its voice, 
to catch its 


Being 


ever new, ever un- 
precedented language. Love has no 
need of euphony. Truth, not sound, 
dwells in its heart. 

Like all Shakespeare’s _ plays, 
Romeo and Juliet is written for the 
most part in blank verse and it is 
in blank verse that the hero and 
heroine address each other. But the 
measure is never stressed, it is never 
obvious. There is no declamation. 
The form never asserts itself at the 
expense of the infinitely discreet 





content. This is poetry at its best and, 
like all such poetry, it has the 
freshness and simplicity of prose. 
Romeo and Juliet speak in half tones, 
their conversation is guarded, inter- 
rupted. secret. It has the very sound 
of high emotion and mortal danger 
overheard at night. 

The only noisy and emphatically 
rhythmic scenes are those in crowded 
rooms and streets. Out in the street, 
where the blood of Montagues and 
Capulets is shed, ring the daggers 
of the Cooks 
quarrel and clatter knives in the 
kitchen as they cook the endless 
dinners. And to this din of butchery 
and cooking, as to the brassy beat 
of a noisy band, the quiet tragedy 
of feeling develops, spoken for the 


quarrelling clans. 


most part in the soundless whispers 
of conspirators. 

HE DIVISION of the plays into 
7. and scenes was not made 
by Shakespeare but later, by his 
editors. Nevertheless it was not 
forced on them: They lend them- 
selves to it easily by virtue of their 
inward structure. The original texts, 
printed without a break, neverthe- 





less stood out by a rigor o: con 
struction and development which js 
rare in our time. 

This applies particularly ‘othe 
thematic development usually con 
tained in the middle of the drama— 
that is to say, in the third and some 
parts of the second and fourth acts, 
This section is, as it were, the box 
which holds the mainspring of the 
mechanism. 

At the beginning and conclusion 
of his plays Shakespeare freely im- 
provises the details and, with as light 
a heart, rids himself of the loose 
ends. The swiftly changing scenes are 
full of life, they are drawn from 
nature with the utmost freedom and 
with a staggering wealth of imagina- 
tion. 

But he denies himself this free- 
dom in the middle section, where 
the threads have been tied up and 
must begin to be unravelled; here 
Shakespeare shows himself to be the 
child and slave of his age. His third 
acts are riveted to the mechanics of 
the plot in a measure unknown to 
the dramatic art of later centuries, 
though it was from him that it 
learned its honesty and daring. They 
are ruled by too blind a faith in the 
power of logic and in the real exis 
tence of ethical abstractions. The 
lively portraits drawn at the be: 
ginning, with their convincing light 
and shade, are replaced by personi- 
fied virtues and vices. The sequence 
of actions and events ceases to be 
natural and has the suspect tidiness 
of rational deductions, as of 
syllogisms in an argument. 

When Shakespeare was a_ child, 
moralities constructed in accordance 
with the formal rules of medieval 
scholasticism were still shown on the 
English provincial stage. He may 
well have seen them, and his old- 
fashioned industry in working oul 
his plot may have been a remnant of 
the past which had fascinated him 
in his childhood. 

Four-fifths of his writings ale 
made up of his’ beginnings and ent: 
ings. This is the part that made the 
audience laugh and cry; it is ® 
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[this that his fame is based, and it 


accounts for all the talk about his 
truthfulness to life in opposition to 
the deadly soullessness of neo-clas- 
sicism. 

But a thing may be rightly ob- 
served, yet wrongly explained. One 
often hears extravagant praise of the 
“mousetrap” in Hamlet or of the 
jron necessity in the development of 
this or that passion or in the con- 
sequences of this or that crime in 
Shakespeare. Such admiration starts 
from false premises. It is not the 
mousetrap that deserves to be ad- 
mired, but Shakespeare’s genius 
which shows itself even where his 
writing is artificial. What should 
cause wonder is that the third acts, 
which make up one-fifth of his work 
and which are often devitalized and 
contrived, do not prevent his great- 
ness. He survives not because of, but 
in spite of them. 

Othello: For all the passion and 
the genius concentrated in Othello, 
and for all its popularity on the stage, 
what has been said above applies in 
a considerable measure to this play. 

Here we have the dazzling quays 
of Venice, Brabantio’s house, the 
arsenal; the extraordinary night ses- 
sion of the Senate, and Othello’s ac- 
count of the gradual beginnings of 
his and Desdemona’s feeling for each 
other. Then the storm at sea off the 
coast of Cyprus and the drunken 
brawl at night on the ramparts. And, 
before the end, the famous scene of 
Desdemona preparing for the night, 
in which the still more famous 
“willow” song is sung, tragically 
natural before the dreadful illumina- 
tion of the finale. 

But what happens in between? 
With a few turns of the key, Iago 
winds up like an alarm clock the 
suspicions of his victim, and the 
course of jealousy, obvious and 
bored, unwinds, creaking and 
shuddering like a rusty mechanism. 
It will be said that such is the nature 
of jealousy or that such is the tribute 





paid to the convention of the stage 
with its insistence on excessive 
‘arity. It may be so. But the damage 
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would be less if the tribute were 
paid by an artist of less genius and 
less consistency. 

In our time another aspect of the 
play has a topical interest. Can it 
be an accident that the hero is black, 
while all that he holds dear in life 
is white? What is the significance 
of this choice of colors? Does it 
mean only that all nations have an 
equal right to human dignity? 
Shakespeare’s thought went much 
further. 

The concept of the equality of na- 
tions did not exist in his time. What 
did exist and was fully alive was a 
different and wider notion of their 
equal opportunities. Shakespeare 
was not interested in what a man 
had been at birth, but in the point 
he had reached, in what he had 
changed into, what he had become. 
In Shakespeare’s view, Othello, who 
was black, was a human being and 
a Christian who lived in historic 
times, and this interested him the 
more because, living side by side 
with Othello was Iago. who was 
white and who was an unconverted 
prehistoric animal. 

Antony and Cleopatra: There 
are tragedies in Shakespeare, such 
as Macbeth and Lear, which create 
their own worlds, unique of their 
kind. There are comedies which be- 
long to the realm of pure fantasy and 
are the cradle of romanticism. There 
are chronicles of English history, 
songs in praise of England sung by 
the greatest of her sons; part of the 
events described in them had their 
sequel in the circumstances of his 
time and so his attitude to them 
could not be sober and dispassionate. 
Thus, in spite of the realism in 
which his work is steeped, it would 
be vain to look to any of these plays 
for objectivity. We do, however, find 
it in his dramas of Roman life. 

Julius Caesar was not written only 
for the sake of poetry and love of 
art, and still less was Antony and 
Cleopatra. Both are the fruit of his 
study of plain everyday life. This 
study is pursued with passion by 
every representational artist. It was 


this pursuit which led to the na- 
turalistic novel of the 19th century 
and which accounts for the even 
more convincing charm of Flaubert, 
Chekhov and Leo Tolstoy. 

But why should Shakespeare seek 
the inspiration of his realism in such 
remote antiquity as Rome? The 
answer—and there is nothing in it 
to surprise us—is that just because 
the subject was remote it allowed 
Shakespeare to call things by their 
name. He could say whatever seemed 
good to him about politics, ethics 
or any other thing he chose. He was 
dealing with an alien and distant 
world, a world which had long since 
ceased to exist and was closed, ac- 
counted for and passive. What desire 
could it arouse? He wished to 
portray it. 

Antony and Cleopatra is the story 
of a rake and a temptress. In 
describing them as they burn up 
their lives Shakespeare uses the tones 
of mystery fitting to a genuine bac- 
chanalia in the classical sense. His- 
torians have written that neither 
Antony nor Cleopatra (nor his com- 
panions in his feasts, nor the 
courtiers who 
fidence) expected any good to come 
of the debauchery which they had 
promoted to the status of a ritual. 
Foreseeing the end, they spoke of 
themselves, long before it came, as 
immortal suicides and promised to 


were in her con- 


die together. 

This, indeed, is the conclusion of 
the tragedy. At the decisive moment 
death is the draftsman who lends 
the story the connecting outline 
which it had so far lacked. Against 
the background of campaigns, fires, 
treason and defeats, we take leave 
on two separate occasions of the two 
principal characters. In the fourth 
act the hero stabs himself, and the 
heroine commits suicide in the fifth. 

The Audience: Shakespeare’s 
chronicles of English history abound 
in hints at the topical events of his 
day. There were no newspapers: to 
hear the news people gathered in 
taverns and theaters. Drama spoke in 
hints. Nor is it surprising that the 
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common people understood them, 
since they concerned facts which 
were close to everyone. 

The political open secret of the 
time was the difficulties of the war 
with Spain, started with enthusiasm 
but which had soon become a bore. 
For fifteen years, it had been waged 
by land and sea, off the coast of 
Portugal and in the Netherlands and 
in Ireland. Falstaff’s parodies of 
martial speeches amused the simple, 
peaceful public, which plainly under- 
stood what was meant, and which 
laughed still more heartily at his 
recruiting scene (where the recruits 
bribe their way out) because it knew 
the truth of it by experience. 

A great deal more astonishing is 
another example of the intelligence 
of the contemporary audience. The 
works of Shakespeare, as of all 
Elizabethans, are full of appeals to 
history and ancient literature and 
of mythological examples and names. 
To understand them nowadays, even 
reference book in hand, one needs 
to be a classical scholar; yet we are 
told that the average Londoner of 
those days caught these flickering al- 
lusions in mid-air and digested them 
without the least trouble. How are 
we to believe this? 

The explanation is that the school 
curriculum was very different from 
ours. A knowledge of Latin, which 
is now taken for a sign of higher 
education, was then the lowest step 
to learning, just as Church Slavonic 
used to be in Russia. In the primary, 
so-called grammar schools — and 
Shakespeare went to one of them — 
Latin was the spoken language and, 
according to the historian Trevelyan, 
the schoolboys were not allowed to 
use English even in their games. 
Those London apprentices and shop 
assistants who could read and write 
were as much at home with Fortune, 
Hercules and Niobe as a modern 
schoolboy with internal combustion 
and the elements of electricity. 

Shakespeare was born in time to 
find a well established, century-old 
way of life still in being. His age 
was a festive period in England’s 


history. By the end of the next reign 
the balance of things had already 
been upset. 


HAKESPEARE'S WORK is a whole 

and he is everywhere true to him- 
self. He is recognizable by his vo- 
cabulary. Certain of his characters 
appear under different names in play 
after play and he sings the same song 
over and over to different tunes. His 
habit of repeating and paraphrasing 
himself is particularly noticeable in 
Hamlet. 

In a scene with Horatio, Hamlet 
tells him that he is a man and can- 
not be played upon like a pipe. A 
few pages later he asks Guildenstern, 
in the same allegorical sense, whether 
he would like to play the pipe. 

In the First Player’s monologue 
about the cruelty of Fortune in al- 
lowing Priam to be killed, the gods 
are urged to punish her by breaking 
her wheel, the symbol of her power, 
and flinging the pieces down from 
heaven to Tartarus. A few pages 
further on, Rosencrantz, speaking to 
the King, compares a monarch’s 
power to a wheel fixed on a mount 
which, if its foundations are shaken, 
destroys everything on its way as it 
hurtles down. 

Juliet takes the dagger from dead 
Romeo’s side and stabs herself with 
the words: “This is thy sheath.” A 
few lines further on, her father uses 
the same words about the dagger 
resting in Juliet’s breast instead of 
in the sheath on Romeo’s belt. And 
so on, almost at every step. What 
does this mean? 

Translating Shakespeare is a task 
which takes time and effort. Once it 
is undertaken, it is best to divide it 
into sections long enough for the 
work not to get stale and to com- 
plete one section each day. In thus 
daily progressing through the text, 
the translator finds himself reliving 
the circumstances of the author. Day 
by day he reproduces his actions and 
he is drawn into some of his secrets, 
not in theory but by experience. 

Stumbling on such repetitions as 
I have mentioned and realizing how 





close together they are, he cannot 
help asking himself in surprise; 
“Who and in what conditions would 
remember so little of what he had 
put down only a few days ea:lier?” 
Then, with a tangible certainty 
which is not given to the biographer 
or the scholar, the translator becomes 
aware of the personality of Shake. 
speare and of his genius. In twenty 
years Shakespeare wrote 36 plays, 
not to speak of his poems and son- 
nets. Forced to write two plays a 
year on an average, he had no time 
to revise and, constantly forgetting 
what he had written the day before, 
he repeated himself in his hurry. 
At this point the absurdity of the 
Baconian theory becomes more 
striking than ever. What need was 
there to replace the simple and in no 
way improbable account of Shake. 
speare’s life by a tangle of mysterious 
substitutions and their alleged dis- 
coveries? Is it conceivable that Rut 
land, Bacon or Southampton should 
have disguised himself so unsuccess 
fully; that, using a cipher or a faked 
identity, he should have hidden from 
Elizabeth and her time, only to re 
veal himself so carelessly to later 
generations? What cunning, what 
ulterior purpose can be imagined in 
the mind of this highly reckless man 
who undoubtedly existed, who was 
not ashamed of slips of the pen and 
who, yawning with fatigue in the 
face of history, remembered less 0! 
his own work than any high-school 
pupil knows of it today? His strength 
shows itself in his weaknesses. 
There is another puzzling thing. 
Why is it that giftless people are s0 
passionately interested in those who 
are great? They have their own cor 
ception of the artist, a conception 
which is idle, agreeable and false. 
They start by assuming that Shake 
speare was a genius in the sense it 
which they understand genius; they 
apply their yardstick to him and he 
fails to measure up to it. 
His life, they find, was too obscure 











and workaday’for his fame. He had 
no library of his own and his sign 
ture at the bottom of his will is 4 
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ecrawl. It strikes them as suspicious 
that a man who knew the soil, the 
crops, the animals and all the hours 
of the day and night as simple people 
know them should also have been at 
home with law, history, diplomacy 
and the ways and habits of courtiers. 
And so they are astonished, amazed, 
forgetting that so great an artist must 
inevitably sum up everything human 
in himself. 

King Henry IV: The period of 
Shakespeare’s life about which there 
can be least doubts is his youth. I 
am thinking of the time when he 
had just come to London as an un- 
known young provincial from Strat- 
ford. Probably he stayed for a while 
in the suburbs, further from the 
center of the town than a cabby 
would take his fare. Probably, out 
there, there was a sort of Yamskaya 
village. With travelers to and from 
London stopping on their way, the 
place must have had something of the 
bustling life of a modern railway 
station; and there were probably 


lakes, woods, market gardens, coach- 
ing inns, booths and amusement 
parks in the neighborhood. There 
may have been theaters. Smart people 
from London came to have a good 
time. 

It was a world which had some- 
thing about it of the Tverskaya- 
Yamskaya of the middle of the last 
century when, on the outskirts of 
Moscow, beyond the river—surround- 
ed by the nine muses and by lofty 
theories, troika: publicans, gipsy 
choirs and educa. ‘ merchants who 
patronized the arts—lived and 
struggled the most distinguished 
Russian heirs of the young man 
from Stratford, Appollon Grigoryev 
and Ostrovsky. 

The young man had no definite oc- 
cupation but an unusually brilliant 
star. His belief in it had brought 
him to the capital. He did not yet 
know his future role, but his sense 
of life told him that he would play 
it unbelievably well. 


Whatever he took up had been. 


done before him: People had com- 
posed verses and plays, acted, obliged 
the visiting gentry and tried as hard 
as they could to make their way in 
the world. But whatever this young 
man took up, he felt such an as- 
tonishing upsurge of strength that it 
was clearly best for him to break 
with all established habits and do 
everything in his own way. 

Before him, only what was arti- 
ficial and remote from life had been 
regarded as art. This artificiality 
was obligatory and it was a con- 
venient cloak for spiritual impotence 
and for inability to draw. But 
Shakespeare had so good an eye and 
so sure a hand that it was clearly to 
his advantage to upset the existing 
convention. He realized how much 
he would gain if, instead of staying 
at the usual distance from life, he 
walked up to it—not on stilts but 
on his own legs—and, measuring 
himself against it, forced it to look 
down first before his stubbornly un- 
blinking stare. 
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There was a company of actors, 
writers and their patrons who went 
from pub to pub, teased strangers 
and consistently risked their necks 
by laughing at everything in the 
world. The most reckless of them. 
who yet remained unharmed (he got 
away with everything), the least 
moderate and the most sober (drink 
never went to his head), the one who 
raised the loudest laugh and who was 
yet the most this 
gloomy youth who was already strid- 
ing into the future in his seven- 
league boots. 

Perhaps there really was a fat old 
Falstaff* who went about with these 
young people. Or perhaps Shake- 
speare invented him later as an em- 
bodiment of that time. 

It was not only as a gay memory 
that it became dear to him: this was 
the time which saw the birth of 
Shakespeare’s realism. Jt was not in 
the solitude of his study that he con- 
ceived it but in the early hours in 
an unmade room in a hotel, a room 
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totalitarianism. 


The Saint-Simonians, reject- 
ing privilege of birth or wealth 
and conservative in their belief 
in faith and hierarchy, foresee the 
total direction of intellect, indus- 
try, and sentiments by a new 
aristocracy of talent, the priests 
of a new all-inclusive Church- 
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as charged with life as a gun with 
powder. Shakespeare’s realism is not 
the profundity of a reformed rake 
nor the hackneyed “wisdom” of later 
experience. That which is 
earnest, grave, tragic and essential in 


most 


his art arose out of his consciousness 
of success and strength in those wild 
early days of desperate fooling, in- 
ventiveness and hourly mortal dan- 
ger. 

King Lear: The productions of 
King Lear are always too noisy. 
the wilful, 
man, there are the gatherings in the 


There is obstinate old 
echoing palace hall, shouts, orders, 
and afterward curses and sobs of 
despair merging with the rolls of 
thunder and the noises of the wind. 
But in fact, the only stormy thing in 
the play is the tempest at night, while 
the people, huddled in the tent and 
terrified, speak to one another in 
whispers. 

Lear is as quiet as Romeo, and 
for the same reason. In Romeo it is 
the love of lovers which is persecuted 
and in hiding; in Lear it is filial love 
and, more widely, the love of one’s 
neighbor, the love of truth. 

Only the criminals in King Lear 
wield the notions of duty and honor; 
they alone are sensible and eloquent, 
and logic and reason assist them in 
their frauds, cruelties and murders. 
All the decent people are either silent 
to the point of being indistinguish- 
able from each other or make ob- 
scure and contradictory statements 
which lead to misunderstandings. 
The positive heroes are the fools, 
the madmen, the dying and the van- 
quished. 

Such is the content of this play, 
written in the language of the Old 
Testament prophets and situated in 
a legendary epoch of pre-Christian 
barbarism. 

Comedy and Tragedy: There is 
no pure comedy or tragedy in 
Shakespeare. His style is between the 
two and made up of both; it is thus 
closer to the true face of life than 
either, for in life too, horrors and 
delights are mixed. This has been 
accounted to him as a merit by all 








English critics, from Samuel John. 
son to T. S. Eliot. 

To Shakespeare, the difference be. 
tween tragedy and comedy was not 
merely the difference between the 
lofty and the commonplace, the ideal 
and the real. He used them rather 
as the major and minor keys in mu- 
sic. In arranging his material he 
employed poetry and prose and the 
transitions from one to the other as 
variations These 
tions are the chief characteristic of 
his dramatic art; they are at the very 
heart of his stagecraft and they con- 
vey that hidden rhythm of thought 
and mood which I referred to in my 
note on Hamlet. 

All his dramas are made up of 
swiftly alternating scenes of tragedy 
and tomfooling. One aspect of this 
method is particularly marked. On 
the edge of Ophelia’s grave the audi- 
ence is made to laugh at the philoso- 
phizing of the gravediggers. At the 


in music. transi- 


moment when Juliet’s corpse is car- 
ried out, the boy from the servant's 
hall giggles at the musicians who 
have been invited to a wedding, and 
the musicians bargain with the nurse 
who is trying to get rid of them. 
Cleopatra’s suicide is preceded by 
the appearance of the _half-wit 
Egyptian snake-charmer with his ab- 
surd reflections on the usefulness of 
reptiles—almost as in Maeterlinck 
or in Leonid Andreyev! 
Shakespeare was the father and the 
prophet of realism. His influence on 
Pushkin, Victor Hugo and_ other 
poets is well known. He was studied 
by the German romantics. One of the 
Schlegels translated him into Ger- 
man and the other drew on him for 
his theory of romantic irony. Goethe, 
as the symbolist author of Faust, 
was his descendant. Finally, to keep 
to essentials, as a dramatist he is the 
predecessor of Chekhov and Ibsen. 
It is in this same spirit, which he 
transmitted to his heirs, that he 
makes vulgar mediocrity snort and 
rush in on the funereal solemnity of 
his finales. Its eruption makes the 
mystery of death, already inaccesst 
bly remote from us, withdraw stil 
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further. The respectful distance we 
keep between ourselves and the thresh- 
old of what is lofty and frightening 
grows a little longer still. No situa- 
tio as seen by the artist or the 
thinker is final; every position is the 
last but one. It is as if Shakespeare 
were afraid lest the audience should 
believe too firmly in the seemingly 
unconditional finality of his dénoue- 
ments. By breaking up the rhythm 
at the end he reestablishes infinity. 
In keeping with the character of 
modern art and in contrast to the 
fatalism of the ancient world, he dis- 
solves the mortal, temporal quality of 
the individual sign in its immortal, 
universal significance. 

Macbeth: Macbeth might well 
have been called Crime and Punish- 
ment. All the time I was translating 
it 1 was haunted by its likeness to 
Dostoyevsky’s novel. 

Planning the murder of Banquo, 
Macbeth tells his hired murderers: 

“Your spirits shine through you. 

Within this hour at most/ I will 

advise you where to plant your- 

selves,/ Acquaint you with the per- 
ject spy o° the time,/ The moment 
on't; for *t must be done tonight,/ 

And something from the palace 


A little further on, in the third 
scene of the third act, the murderers, 
lying in ambush for Banquo, watch 
the guests arriving through the park: 

“Second Murderer: ‘Then ’tis 
he: the rest/ That are within the 
note of expectation/ Already are i’ 
the court.’ 

“First Murderer: ‘His horses go 
about.’ 

“Third Murderer: ‘Almost a 
mile: but he does usually—/ So all 
men do—from hence to the palace 
gate/ Make it their walk .. .’” 
Murder is a desperate, dangerous 

business. Everything must be thought 
out, every possibility must be fore- 
ven. Both Shakespeare and Dostoy- 
esky endow their heroes with their 
own foresight and imagination, their 
Wn capacities for timeliness, detail 
ind precision. Both the novel and 
the play have the sharp, heightened 
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realism of detection and of detective 
fiction: the cautious wariness of the 
policeman who looks over his shoul- 
der as often as the criminal himself. 

Neither Macbeth nor Raskolnikov 
is a born criminal or a villain by 
nature. They are turned into crimi- 
nals by faulty rationalizations. by 
deductions from false premises. In 
one case the impetus is given by the 
prophesy of the witches who set the 
vanity of Macbeth ablaze. In the 
other, it comes from the extreme 
nihilistic proposition that, if there 
is no God, everything is allowed. and 
therefore a murder is in no way dif- 
ferent from any other human act. 

Of the two, Macbeth feels particu- 
larly safe from retribution. What 
could threaten him? A forest walk- 
ing across a plain? A man not born 
of woman? Such things don’t exist. 
they are blatant absurdities. In other 
words, he may shed blood fearlessly. 
And what, in any case, has he to fear 
from justice once he has seized 
kingly power and become the only 
source of law? It all seems so clear 
and logical! What could be more 
simple and obvious? And so the 
crimes follow in quick succession— 
many crimes over a long time—until 
the forest suddenly moves and sets 
out on its way and an avenger comes 
who is not born of woman. 

Incidentally, about Lady Macbeth 
—coolness and willpower are not 
her predominant qualities. I think 
that what is strongest in her is some- 
thing more generally feminine. She 
is one of those active, insistent wives. 
a woman who is her husband’s helper. 
his support, for whom her husband’s 
interests are her own and who takes 
his plans on faith once and for all. 
She neither discusses them nor judges 
nor selects among them. To reason, 
to doubt, to make plans—that’s her 
husband’s business, it’s his look-out. 
She is his executive, more resolute 
and consistent than he is himself. 
Miscalculating her strength, she as- 
sumes the excessive burden and is 
destroyed, not by conscience but by 
spiritual exhaustion, sadness and 
fatigue. 
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A 





O'NEILL 


Touch of the Poet is one of 
A the most tender and poignant 
plays of our greatest playwright. Like 
most of O’Neill’s works, it would 
benefit from careful tightening. It 
takes too long to start, and it drags 
too long at the end. But in between, 
and in that ending, we find some of 
the most understanding and most 
moving moments in the American 





drama. 

The play is the only surviving 
work of a projected eleven-play cycle 
that was to show the progress of 
an American family from pioneer 
days in the Rhode Island of 1755 to 
the spiritual emptiness of the in- 
ternational set after World War II. 
The general title of the panorama of 
plays was A Tale of Possessors Self- 
Dispossessed. How does one dis- 
possess oneself? Remember the 
Biblical prophecy: The meek shall 
inherit the earth. 

The first American families to take 
and build this land did not remain 
meek. Cornelius Melody, indeed, 
never was meek. He came from Ire- 
land to a village just outside of 
Boston full of his own importance. 
Had he not been a Major, praised 
on the field of battle by Wellington 
himself? Had he not owned a castle, 
in which his daughter was born? 
Come upon less easy days, cheated 
of his money by Yankee sharpers, 
was he not still and nonetheless a 
gentleman? 

Such are the thoughts Melody 
dwells upon, in his tavern near 
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On STAGE 










By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘A TOUCH OF 
THE POET' 


Robert Whitehead production of the Producers Theater. 
Directed by Harold Clurman. At the Helen Hayes Theater. 


Boston, on a day in late July, 1828. 
True, his wife Nora was a peasant 
girl—but she had been the most 
beautiful girl in all Ireland. Melody 
knew; he’d had the pick of them— 
aye, and of ladies, too, in France 
and Spain, when he was a dashing 
officer in the Army. True, too, that 
his grandfather had been an Irish 
peasant; it was his _ industrious 
father who had made the money and 
bought the castle. And some of that 
peasant blood cropped out every 
now and then in his daughter Sara, 
in her insistent brogue, in her de- 
fiant spirit. In Cornelius Melody, as 
he knew, the independence was that 
of a spirited gentleman, as he main- 
tained himself—above the “Irish 
scum” who drank in his tavern—even 
in democratic America, even in the 
face of the old aristocrats of Boston. 
In the back room, the eating room 
behind the bar of Melody’s tavern, 
we watch the breakdown and collapse 
of Melody’s self-pretense, while his 
sturdy daughter—like her mother 
before her—finds the way to win 
and hold her “aristocratic” love. 
Young Harford, son of a wealthy 
old Boston family, graduate of the 
famous Harvard University but come 
to the country in rebellion against 
entering his father’s “trade,” is the 
man Sara loves. We have only 
Sara’s assurance that he loves her, 
too, for Harford is sick upstairs in 
the inn, and does not come into our 
sight at all. His mother, however, 
comes down from Boston, alarmed 





at the state of her son’s health, and 
even more alarmed at his words of 
his pretty nurse, the tavern-keeper'’s 
daughter. The girl and her prospec. 
tive mother-in-law meet, in a scene 
through which flashes of heat. 
lightning seem to quiver the room. 
Mrs. Harford is gracious, polite, in. 
deed at her most charming; she dis 
cusses with candor the ecceniricities 
of the self-centered Harford men; 
she thanks pretty Sara for having so 
well cared for her son. Sara, too, is 
cordial and courteous; each senses 
and by her manner admits that the 
other is a dangerous adversary. Be. 
neath the cross-purpose of their 
polished behavior we feel antagonists 
readying their rapiers. 

Cornelius Melody still lives in a 
dream-time of gentility and duels. 
He and Nora sense that the young 
ones have fallen in love. When he 
is comparatively sober, he talks 
genteelly of discussing the marriage 
settlement with old Harford; when he 
is comparatively drunk, he advises 
Sara cynically that if she sleeps with 
the young man, she’s got him 
squarely: His sense of honor will 
force him to the match. Nora 
shudders with a sense of old un 
forgiven sin, for she, in unquestion- 
ing love, had thus given herself to 
Cornelius. 

As Cornelius often goes out to 
the bar, to lord it over the “shanty 
Irish” there—who laugh at him 
among themselves and flatter him 
and take his treats—Nora and Sara 
are often alone. Their moments to- 
gether are tender, rich in revelation. 
Sara is angry at her mother for her 
submissiveness to Cornelius’s moods; 
has her mother no pride at all? And 
Sara has flashes of hate for her 
father’s selfishness and arrogant airs. 

No scene is at once more amusing 
and more heart-rending than that in 
which Sara gradually lets her 
mother know (the audience is much 
quicker and watches the dawn of 
recognition) that she has given her 
self, in pure love, to young Harford. 
All the time Nora is listening with 
only half a heart, the other half 
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reaching out with concern for 
Cornelius, who has gone off in a 
tipsy rage to see old Harford. 

He comes back rejected and 
ejected, beaten up by four of the 
Boston police. His old pal, corporal 
when Cornelius was major, takes 
comfort in the memory that they 
had thrashed three of Harford’s 
lackeys, and it took four of Boston’s 
finest to put them down. But down, 
too, have come Melody’s claims to 
gentility. He has a sudden shock 
of self-realization. He throws off his 
pretensions, swears never again to 
don his major’s uniform and lurches 
into the bar to be one with his Irish 
cronies. 

We may doubt the permanence of 
Melody’s reform; but, as Nora and 
Sara sit in the dim-lit room, we 
know that out of Sara’s own love 
has come a fuller appreciation of 
her mother’s attitude: Her pride is 
in her love, and a warmer tolerance 
of her father’s failings. She will go 
on to make a fine wife for young 
Mr. Harford. 

We may still see Mrs. Sara Har- 
ford, for the next play in O’Neill’s 
series is the only other one that can 
perhaps be reclaimed. Before his 
death, the dramatist destroyed his 
notes and drafts for all the others, 
but one uncorrected typescript of 
More Stately Mansions, covering the 
years 1837 to 1846, escaped his con- 
cern. It is now in the hands of Karl 
Gierow, director of the Swedish 
Royal Theater at Stockholm, whom 
I was fortunate enough to help to- 
ward the world premieres of O’Neill’s 
posthumous plays; and it may be 
that this one will also reach the 
stage. In the meantime we have A 
Touch of the Poet, fifth of the pro- 
jected cycle, one of the richest 
dramas of O'Neill. 

The women in the play are better 
understood, more richly revealed, 
more human than in other O’Neill 
dramas, including Strange Interlude, 
in which Nina Leeds always has 
seemed to be one side of an equation. 
Here the three women are real, each 
well caught and neatly counterpoised. 
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KIM STANLEY AND HELEN HAYES: 'MOMENTS RICH IN REVELATION’ 


Their portraits are enhanced by 
superb acting. Betty Field suggests, 
while politely restraining, the gra- 
cious condescension of — one is 
tempted to say — Lady Harford, 
with consummate poise (or pose, as 
she herself suggests) in the dingy 
back room of the tavern. Kim Stanley 
as the robustious Sara almost domi- 
nates the play, bursting with health, 
fresh with the desire to live fully, 
eager for love yet refusing to be 
absorbed into it like her mother— 
then yielding to its imperious call 
like a tender girl. 

The setting given the back room 
behind the bar—the same quarters 
as in The Iceman Cometh, yet quite 
different—is accordant to the move- 
ments and moods of the play. Harold 
Clurman’s usually sensitive direction 
falters in the handling of the men, 
whose muscles and noise take the 


place of subtler portrayal. Eric Port- 
man, in particular, tries to convey 
the self-tortured Cornelius Melody 
with a range of tone limited to an 
almost-whine and a shout. The re- 
sult is that we often cannot under- 
stand his words and seldom feel his 
feelings. It is rather through Nora’s 
eyes—and the quiet but finely sensi- 
tive work of Helen Hayes shines the 
more in this achievement—that we 
appreciate and feel the sad plight 
of this man who “has lived all his 
life alone in the hell of pride.” 

There was a touch of the poet in 
Cornelius Melody that made him a 
ham and a self-deluder and a des- 
pairing man; there was a touch of 
the poet in Eugene O’Neill that made 
him a despairing man and the great- 
est American playwright. A Touch 
of the Poet is one of his greatest 
plays. 
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JAMES 
; aes NUMBER of LP releases is in- 


creasing so rapidly that it is 
almost impossible to keep up with 
them. Among the best offerings are 
the recordings of complete operas, 
many of which hitherto have been 
available only in shortened versions 
or represented by occasional arias, 
duets or overtures. 

Two such complete operas—Ros- 
sini’s Le Comte Ory (Angel 3565 
BL) and Richard Strauss’s Arabella 
(London ffrr A 4412)—have recent- 
ly provided me with hours of good 
listening. 

Until recently, 
seemed pretty well confined (as far 
as this country was concerned) to 
The Barber of Seville, the Stabat 
Mater and a set of overtures. Then 
the New York City Opera discovered 
an unexpected vein jof gold in La 
Cenerentola. People began to wake 
the fact that some of his 
neglected operas might bear looking 
into. At the Glyndebourne Festival, 
a production of Rossini’s Le Comte 
Ory became a big success and the 
recording of the Glyndebourne cast 
in this opera bubbles and sparkles 
like vintage champagne. 

Le Comte Ory was Rossini’s last 
comic opera. It preceded his final 
work, William Tell, which was pro- 
duced in 1829. At the time, Rossini 
was firmly established as one of the 
most popular composers of Paris, and 


Rossini’s music 


up to 


contemporary comments indicate that 
his last two works had considerable 
influence on both grand opera and 
on the nascent operetta. The libretto 
for Le Comte Ory was by Eugene 
Scribe. It’s a pity that Rossini 
couldn’t have made a happier choice, 
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By Hibbard James 


‘Le Comte Ory 
And ‘Arabella’ 


for the opera is definitely weakened 
by the abrupt disintegration of the 
story line at the end of the second 
act. But as preposterous as the plot 
is, the treatment is enchantingly 
lighthearted. 

As might be expected of Glynde- 
bourne, the production is impeccable. 
Juan Oncina as the villainous Count 
and Sari Barabas as Countess Adele, 
the object of his strictly dishonorable 
intentions. are excellent, combining 
good taste and good singing in equal 
parts. There are number of places 
in the opera that need very delicate 
treatment (particularly the scene in 
which the Count’s men, disguised as 
nuns, are interrupted in a drinking 
song and, hiding their bottles be- 
neath their robes, drop to their knees 
in exaggerated mock prayer), and 
conductor Vittorio Gui manages to 
keep everything in line perfectly. 

I would rank Le Comte Ory as the 
equal of the Barber of Seville in the 
comic invention of its music, and 
above it in wit and charm. 

I can’t get quite so excited about 
Arabella. It written 
Strauss was a mature genius. Every 
detail of plot and character is care- 
fully worked out. But, while all 
the typical Strauss-von Hofmannsthal 


was when 


touches are present, the result is less 
than the magnificence of Der Rosen- 
kavalier. Immediately after playing 
Arabella for the first time, I listened 
again to Der Rosenkavalier—both 
the Angel recording which features 
Elizabeth Schwartzkopf, and _ the 
truncated Victor version with Lotte 
Lehmann—and decided 


that Der Rosenkavalier is a prime 


once more 


example of the mathematical im- 





possibility of the whole being greater 
than the sum of its parts. 
Arabella lacks the lush verve that 
characterizes Der Rosenkavalier, and 
the Straussian wit seems a little 
forced and_ over-contrived. But 
basically, in each opera it comes 
down to the leading female character, 
Strauss and von Hofmannsthal were 
preoccupied with dominant female 
figures. They put their most loving 
writing into the creation of these 
figures, and the 
operas are built on women who are 
uninteresting or unattractive. This, 
I think, is the major difficulty with 
Arabella; the other elements are 
present, but it’s hard to get up any 
real enthusiasm for Arabella her. 
self. She’s just a spoiled girl, while 
the Marschallin is a wonderful wom- 
an who is always attractive, and, at 
the end of the opera, sympathetic, too. 
Arabella is no mean achievement. 
It’s just that I expect a lot from the 
composer of Der Rosenkavalier. You 
won’t lack for wonderful moments in 
Arabella. Strauss hits a high point 
at the end of Act I with the big 
scene for Arabella (“Mein Elemer”) 
in which she tries to analyze her 
feelings about the man she has just 
met. It is a great song and Lisa Della 


less successful 


Casa sings it beautifully. 

The rest of the cast is also excel- 
lent. Hilde Gueden stands out in an 
appealing performance as Zdenka, 
who is in many ways the most sym 
pathetic character in the opera. | 
don’t know when I’ve heard her sing 
better. Otto Edelmann has a field 
his of Count 
Waldner who, to all intents and 
purposes, is another Baron Ochs. 
George London as Mandryka, the 
man whom Arabella finally marries, 
is less satisfactory than the others 
largely because his part is rather 


day in portrayal 


elephantine. 

The libretto that comes with the 
album is an excellent job of transla 
tion and is a great aid to intelligent 
listening since it indicates the ap 
pearances of’the various leitmotifs 
in a way that makes them surprising" 
ly easy to follow. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





QUEMOY 


William Henry Chamberlin made some as- 
tounding statements in his column of Septem- 
ber 29. 

He says the United States is “welching on 
the national obligation to defend Formosa, and, 
if necessary, other areas under Chinese Na- 
tionalist control.” If he has proof that the 
U. S. has guaranteed the defense of Quemoy 
and Matsu. he is in possession of one of the 
world’s most closely guarded secrets. I have 
read all of the Senate debate on the Formosa 
resolution, and attended White House and 
State Department press conferences. This ques- 
tion is persistently evaded. There is an un- 
substantiated rumor that President Eisenhower 
told the Chinese Foreign Minister that we 
would defend Quemoy. If he did so, this was 


a personal commitment and not a “national 
obligation.” 
Mr. Chamberlin tosses off the defense of 


Quemoy as the kind of a task any teen-age 
boy could do with a .22 rifle. Actually—and 
this is no secret—the Army and the Air Force 
have regarded the defense of Quemoy as mili- 
tarily unsound, and the Navy is divided. Ad- 
miral Felt, the commander of the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet, shares these apprehensions. The only 
way to defend Quemoy is to wipe out the shore 
batteries on Amoy by periodic, massing bomb- 
ing, probably with nuclear weapons. This 
would bring equally massive raids on Formosa, 
which is a sitting-duck target. This would 
bring the United States into war with China 
and, eventually, Russia. In other words, the 
initial danger is the kind of retaliation that 
might wipe out the Chinese Nationalists for- 
ever, sink a large part of our Pacific Fleet, 
and embroil us in a war with the Communist 
world. 

To take this a step further, the only way to 
assure that Quemoy and Matsu remain in Na- 
tionalist hands as a military force requires 
the Nationalists to control Fukien Province. 
General Ridgway once estimated to a Con- 
gtessional committee that a well trained army 
of 400,000 men would be needed to just gain 
4 foothold on the mainland. 

In such a war, who will be our allies? Na- 
tionalist China and South Korea. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek is probably the most un- 
‘uccessful military commander at large today. 
He let Japan take over the coast of China 
id the key cities. He lost an incredible civil 
war. He had troops trained by General Still- 
rell, American war equipment, troops beyond 
feasure. and a cause. He couldn’t lick Tom 





Thum b. 


Successful prosecution of a war demands a 
tigh degree of civilian cooperation and a 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


splendid morale among the troops. This existed 
in World Wars I and II, because of the sinking 
of the Lusitania, the bombing of Pearl Harbor, 
and a feeling of close kinship with the peoples 
of England and France. This does not exist for 
Nationalist China. There still lingers here a 
massive resentment over the loss of life in 
Korea, as the Eisenhower Administration knows 
(it won an election on it). Chiang Kai-shek is 
regarded generally as “another Chinese dictator” 
who has never shown the slightest graciousness 
toward the United States. And the way the 
Nationalists sacked and looted the American 
Embassy on Formosa two years ago still rankles 
our people. 


Washington, D. C. Tris CorFIN 


William Henry Chamberlin replies: 

I have never stated, as Tris Coffin implies, 
that the United States has “guaranteed” the 
defense of Quemoy and Matsu. What I have 
said and believe is that, since the Chinese 
Communists have repeated often enough that 
their objective is Formosa, they will not be 
satisfied with Quemoy and Matsu. Aid in the 
defense of the offshore islands is a logical 
accompaniment of the defense pact which we 
signed with the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment, which was ratified by overwhelming ma- 
jorities in both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. Coffin’s abuse of Chiang Kai-shek and his 
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CONTINUED 


description of Formosa as a “sitting-duck tar- 
get” would suggest that he doesn’t favor defend- 
ing Formosa, either. But it seems to me that 
his line of reasoning leads logically to unlimited 
surrender. If we are to scuttle and run from 
every place which our Communist enemies 
might be able to seize or devastate in a quick 
smash-and-grab attack, not much of the free 
world structure would be left standing. He 
seems to ignore a very important element in the 
military equation: our capacity for retaliation. 

“High military opinions” are a dime a dozen, 
and my impression of the Pentagon attitude in 
the present crisis differs appreciably from Mr. 
Coffin’s. It seems to me improbable that such 
a conciliatory and cautious military commander 
as President Eisenhower would have recom- 
mended the defense pact with Nationalist China 
or sanctioned the current policy of “aid short 
of war” to Quemoy if the outlook were as bleak 
as Mr. Coffin would have us believe. 

I have reservations about the dogmatic use 
of the word “indefensible” for Quemoy. The 
fact that this island has been in Nationalist 
possession continuously, that one Communist 
invasion attempt was beaten off with heavy 
losses when the defenders were much less well 
equipped than they are now would indicate 
that it is not an easy nut to crack. Obviously, 
the defensibility of any position depends a 
good deal on the spirit and effort which are 
put into the attack and the defense. So far 
there have been no signs of cracking morale on 
the part of the defenders. It may be possible 
to hold Quemoy indefinitely, with a stepped-up 
program of American aid short of war; and 
the moral effect of such a stand in Asia would 
be very beneficial. 

It seems to me that the course charted by 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles so 
far deserves, although it has not received, the 
non-partisan support of all Americans who 
realize the importance of resisting firmly every 
attempt of Communism to extend its bofindaries 
by armed force and the threat of armed force. 
The Chinese who are gallantly holding out in 
Quemoy deserve our sympathy as free men 
fighting for freedom as much as the Hungarians 
who died on the barricades of Budapest. The 
enemy is the same; the cause is indivisible. Un- 
fortunately, we could not effectively help the 
Hungarians. We can help and are helping the 
Chinese; I hope we continue to do this. 
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To judge, we first must KNOW 


The villain is mankind. The hero is mankind. 
The prosecutor, the jurors, the presiding judge 
—all mankind. 

Constantly we judge ourselves as men, as 
nations and opposing nations, as friends or 
potential enemies. But before we judge, we try 
to KNOW. 

Only by following the news of man can we 
know man. Know what happens to him or threat- 
; ens him or rejoices him, in Iraq or Israel or 
Lebanon, in London or Paris or Washington. 

Only through the news can we follow his race 
for space, his prayers for peace, know him 
as he harvests, as he welds, as he teaches or 
Sells or cures or invents. 

The endless flow of the news is the endless 
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story of man. To get that story, we read, we 
listen, we talk and argue about it with our 
family and our friends. 

_ And some of us do one thing more: we turn 
to TIME the day it comes out. 

We read it because it brings the news to- 
gether for us, sharpens it, gives it tension and 
color and warmth, and because TIME makes the 
news “our news” instead of just “the news.” 

Throughout the free world, millions of fam- 
ilies feel this way about TIME, and look on 
TIME'S writers, researchers and editors as in- 
dispensable allies in the great (and sometimes 
grand) job of KNOWING the news. 


Read TIME - The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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